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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 





Reduction in Taxes.—A Beneficent 
Measure. 


Oxe of the most important bills that has | 
been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives this session was presented by Mr. | 
Schenck, from the Committee on Ways and | 
Means, on the 10th inst., and passed that | 
body by a nearly unanimous vote, 122 to 2. It 
abolishes all taxes on maufacturers except 
those on whisky, tobacco, and three or four 
others, sweeping away, it is said, not less than 
ten thousand petty, vexatious, and oppressive 
taxes, the collection of which is effected at a| 
cont altogether disproportioned to the returns. | 











pulse which resulted in the standard works of 
Prescott and Ticknor ; and the mission of Mr. 
Stephens to Central America resulted in works 
which we may say initiated that splendid series 
of books of travel which have distinguished 
American literature, besides founding an 
Amercan school of archmological research. 
Wheaton would never have left us that great 
national monument, his ‘‘Law of Nations,” 
had he not been sent abroad, where the mate- 
rials for the work were accessible, and where 
he could secure the repose requisite for so 
great an undertaking. 

If our diplomatic experience as a nation has 
proved anything, it has shown that our foreign 
appointments should be given to men of re- 
search, students, and explorers, and not to 
politicians. These ought to find field enough 
in the other wide departments of public ser- 


vice, 





One Term. 


SzveRAL of our contemporaries, taking ad- 
vantage of the attention now directed to the 





Tnis*is a step, yes, it is more, it is a vast | position and powers of the President, are 


stride in the right direction. 
collected cheaply and without fraud and an- | 
noyance, must be obtained from the fewest | 
number of articles of general consumption | 


Revenue, to be | Strongly urging the adoption of a Constititu- 


tional Amendment limiting the Presidential 
office to asingle term. It has been often said 
that the power of the President is here really 


Certainly few monarchs would undertake to do 


and use possible. The passage of the bill in | greater than that of any monarch in Europe, 


the Senate, of which there is no doubt, will give 


great and greatly needed relief to manufac-| many things which some of our Presidents 


turers of all kinds, throughout the country. 


| have done, and none would dare to hostilize 


According to Mr. Schenck, the five per cent. | the people, in the persons of their representa- 
tax on manufactures amounted last year to | tives, as Mr. Johnson has done and is doing. 


$146,223,000, of which, $61,429,000 were col- | 
lected on the articles which it is proposed tostill 

retain on the schedule, viz.: oils distilled from 

coal, fermented liquors, on distilled spirits of 

all kinds, on tobacco, snuff, and cigars, and 

illuminating gas. The measure, therefore, | 
would result in an aggregate reduction in re- | 
venue of $84,000,000. But it is proposed to | 
put a specific tax on certain manufactures, 
and a tax of one-twentieth of one per cent. on | 
sales over $5,000, which, Mr. Schenck believed, | 
would result ina return of at least $20,000,000 ; | 
so that the total loss of revenne would not | 
exceed $60,000,000. The reduction in ex- | 
penditures in the year it is believed will | 
amount to double that sum, so that our 
financial exhibit will be none the worse, while 
a heavy load will be lifted from the manufac- 
turers and the public. 

Congress will deserve well of the public in 
speedily maturing this great and beneficent 
measure. Mr. Schenck thinks it may be done 
by the 1st of April, so as to give immediate 
relief to our depressed and suffering industry. 











Some Good Foreign Appointments. 

The Senate has confirmed the very judicious 
nomination by the President of Mr. Ross 
Brown as Minister to China, and Mr. H. T. 
Tuckerman as Minister to Greece. Mr. Brown 
is an experienced traveler and observer, and 
moreover a thorough investigator, who will 
carefully study out our real interests in China, 
and supply the Department of State with the 
kind of information necessary to conduct our 
relations with that country, which steam has 
made our neighbor ; and we may reasonably | 
expect from him, when his term of service ex- | 
pires, an entertaining and instructive book on 
the Flowery Land, written from an American 
standpoint, and full of useful information for 
our merchants and manufacturers. 

Our material interests in Greece are trifling ; 
but Greece is clustered round with classical 
traditions and heroic reminiscences, dear to 
the scholar and the artist, both of whom will 
find a fitting representative in Mr. Tuckerman. 
We may be sure his facile pen will not be idle 
while he stays under the shadow of the Acropo- 
lis, and when he returns to his native land 
again, we may be equally sure that he will 
bring witb him a work acceptable to American 
elassic scholarship, 

tis only recently th at our Minister in Ecua- 
dor, Mr. Hassaurek, returned from that coun- 
try, and he has already givep us a book con- 
taining more information regarding it than 
could be g®t from all previous works, and of a 
kind most interesting to the American public. 
And a leading publishing house announces the 
speedy issue of a work on Peru, by Mr. Squier, 
our late Commissioner to that remarkable 
country, which, judging from his exhaustive 
works on Central America, the fruits of his 
mission there, will be of standard value. In 
Mexico we have a gentleman acting as Minis- 
ter, Mr. Plumb, who is by no means unknown 
in the world of letters and research, from whom 
we may reasonably expect a book on that 
country, for which there is much need, his- 

torically and otherwise. 

It is when such men as these we have men- 
tioved go abroad that the country obtains some 
real advantages from their services, besides 
the equivocal ones called ‘‘ diplomatic,” They 
add not only to our information, but to the 
sum of general knowledge, and advance us in 
the respect of other nations. The appointment 
of Washington Irving to Spain gave to the 


| with reference to re-election. 


And it is unquestionably true that nearly all 
our later Presidents have been more absorbed 
with plans to secure re-election than with their 
true duties ; while every Vice-President who 
has succeeded to the office of President has 


at home that they would not otherwise enjoy, 
while really intending to live in their native 
land. 


We see no objection to this Convention, and 
it seems to cover the whole ground. We 
never have had any dispute with the German 
States, except in the matter of their exacting 
military service from naturalized citizens re- 
turning to their native land on business or 
pleasure. The Convention gets rid of this, 
the only substantial cause of misunderstand- 
ing. 

We doubt if such a Convention with Great 
Britain would satisfy the Fenians, who are 
mainly agitating this matter of naturalization. 
They want all the advantages of three nation- 
alities, British, American, and the ‘Irish 
Republic.” 








A Conflict of Authorities. 


AxooT thirty-five years ago a book was pub- 
lished in London by a man named Stockdale, 
called “The Memoirs of Harriet Wilson,” who 
had been, in her time, the queen of the English 
Demi-monde. In this she gave the correspond- 
ence of many celebrated English noblemen, to 
the intense horror of the men themselves, and 
‘the disgust and astonishment of their wives. 
Among these were letters from Wellington, Pal- 
merston, Petersham, Rutland, and other leading 
men, The book sold like wildfire, and caused 
universal comment, The House of Commons ap- 
pointed a committee, of which Sir Robert Peel was 
chairman, to inquire into the expediency of bring- 
ing in a bill to prevent immoral publications, 
The report of this committee was published in 
one of their Blue Books, to which the name of 
Luke Hansard, the Printer of the House, of course 
was attached. In it there was a complete history 
of Stockdale from his cradle to the date of the 
report. As his early life had been rather a dis- 
reputable one, he saw things raked up which he 
had thought had long been forgotten. He there- 


invariably been corrupted by an ambition to | fore commenced an action in the Court of Queen’s 


become President by direct vote of the people. 

It has become important, therefore, to check 
the power of the Executive, and desirable to 
remove trom him the temptation to prostitute 
his office in order to secure a second term. A 
constitutional limitation of the Presidential 
term would accomplish absolutely one of these 
objects, and go far to effect the other, because 
most Executive usurpations have been made 


All of our really great and patriotic Presi- 
dents have discerned the temptation to abuse 
of power and prostitution which the possibility 
of a second term offers to the Executive, and 
have strongly urged the adoption of the single 
terfa provision. Washington did so in his Fare- 
well Address, and so did the more impulsive, 
but equally patriotic Jackson. ‘‘I cannot too 
earnestly invite your attention to the propriety of 
promoting such amendment of the Constitution 
as will render the President ineligible after one 
term of service,” were the words of his parting 
message. 

As observed by an able contemporary, ‘‘ We 
cannot constantly stand ready to impeach every 
President who is guilty of indirect practices 
toward his own re-election ; and it is much 
better to remove a cause for misconduct than 
to invent statutes to punish misconduct after 
it is done. And if the danger of the re-elective | 
principle was thought to be great by Washing- 
ton and Jackson, when the officers of the army 
and navy might have been gathered in a lec- 
ture-room, and the patronage of the civil list 
was confined to a handful of custom-house 
officers, post-masters, and judges, what should 
it be considered now, with eighty thousand 
standing troops, and hordes of tax-gatherers 
swarming all over the face of the land! The 
present, therefore, may be said to be the last 
chance which our country will ever have to 
carry through this universally desired reform ; 
—the last, because the present incumbent of 
the Executive chair is probably the only one 
we shall ever see there who will not have suf- 
ficient influence to kill it!” 








The Naturalization Convention with 
North Germany. 


We have the text of the Convention between 
the United States and the North German Con- 
federation defining the Rights of Naturalized 
Citizens, which is now before the Senate for rati- 
fication. It provides that citizens of one country 
who have become naturalized in the other, and 
resided there for five years uninterruptedly, 
shall be held and treated as citizens of such 
country ; but he cannot be relieved from trial 
and punishment for crimes previously com- 
mitted against the laws of his original country 
by thus becoming a citizen of the other. The 
declaration of an intention to become a 
citizen of one or the other country cannot 
have the effect of naturalization. A person 
naturalized in either country, who shall re- 
turn to his original or native country, with the 
intent to remain, is to be held as having re- 
nounced his naturalization. A residence of 
two years is to be taken as evidence of such 
intent. 

The latter clause is intended to prevent per- 
sons from becoming citizens of the United 








States for the purpose of securing privileges 


Bench for libel. Luke Hansard applied to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons for instruc- 
tions how to act. The Speaker, by order of the 
House, told Hansard to take no notice of the 
matter, declaring that what it did was above the 
law. As the case was not defended, Lord Chief 
Justice Campbell charged the jury “that the 
House had no right to rake up the antecedents of 
any man, and that the publication was a libel, on 
the old, but now obsolete maxim, ‘the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel.’” Thus instructed, 
the jury found a verdict against Luke Hansard, 
as Printer of the House of Commons, for £2,000, 
and a writ was issued for damages and costs 
amounting to nearly £3,000. This, Luke Han- 
sard, by order of the House of Commons, refused 
to pay. Lord Chief Justice Campbell thereupon 
issued a writ for that amount. It was given to 
the Sheriff of London to execute, He seized the 
person of Luke Hansard and lodged him in New- 
gate. The House of Commons, thus defied by 
the Chief Justice, issued a warrant to their Ser- 
geant-at-Arms to bring the Sheriff to their bar. 
He applied to the Chief Justice to know what he 
was to do. He was told not to take any notice of 
the order. The Speaker, thereupon, issued a war- 
rant of arrest for contempt of the House. The 
Sheriff was consequently seized, and conveyed to 
the prison of the House of Commons. For five 
months both Hansard and the Sheriff remained 
in their respective prisons, neither party being 
willing to give way. The dispute was growing 
serious, a8 Palmerston and Peel threatened to 
arrest the Lord Chief Justice himself, and a night 
was appointed to bring the recusant Justice to 
the bar of the House, when the Queen applied to 
the Duke of Wellington for advice. He advised 
the Queen to dissulve Parliament, which was done 
the very day before that appointed for the arrest 
of Lord Campbell. This was the only way to solve 
the difficulty by cutting the Gordian knot, There- 
upon Hansard and the Sheriff were let out of jail. 
Stockdale, however, never got his money. 

The House maintained, “‘that being the peo- 
ple themselves, they were above all law, being the 
law-makers.” Campbell maintained, “ that law- 
makers should not be law-breakers, and that they 
had no power to override the established law till 
it was abrogated by another, ‘which required the 
concurrence of the House of Lords and the Queen, 
otherwise,” said he, “‘ they usurp the whole power 
of the kingdom, when in point of fact they are 
only one-third of the people of England.” 

Palmerston, Peel, and Gladstone (for it was be- 
fore D’Isracli was in Parliament), who always 
flattered the prejudices of the lower House, boldly 
asserted the omnipotence of that assembly. The 
peers, with true Norman cunning, maintained a 
strict neutrality, not even suffering the question 
to be debated within their walls. The matter re- 
mains unsettled to this day. The only results 
being, that the Sheriff and the Printer each got 
five months’ imprisonment, and Stockdale did 
not get his money. The Chief Justice also got 
considerable blackguarding from the House of 
Commons. First: because he would not submit 
to their dictation, but principally because he was 
a Scotchman, Lord Palmerston having the bad 
taste to declare, in his usual jaunty manner, 
“that it might be porridge law, but that it was 
not English law,” which enabled Lord Campbell, 
with equal bad taste, to retort, by saying, that 
‘Lord Palmerston was an impudent Irishman,” 

The public press were pretty nearly divided in 
their opinions, the London Times siding with the 
Commons. When the new Commons met the 
subject was not revived. 

In these days of Constitution tinkering, it might 
be advisable to empower the President to dissolve 
the House of Representatives and appeal to the 
people, leaving the Senate to die a natural death, 
like the peers of England. Also to compel the 
Cabinet Ministers to have seats in Congress to 


receive their daily badgering, and justify their 
measures. As it is now, they can entrench them- 
selves behind the President’s appointment, and 
defy public opinion for four years. 

The Stockdale case already referred to has a 
parallel in Washington Irving’s “History of 
New York,” when two Dutchmen, going to law 
about a disputed account, Governor Van Twiller 
handed over to the constable his jack-knife as a 
warrant to arrest both of them. When the cul- 
prits appeared before him, he had their ledgers 
weighed, and finding both about the same weight, 
he compelled each to give the other a receipt in 
fall, and coudemned the constable to pay the 
costs. The historian adds, with delicious irony : 
| * This was the last lawsuit that occurred in New 
|} Amsterdam during the reign of the redoubtable 
| Van Twiller.” 

There is an anecdote attaching to the Stockdale 
libel suit, 80 characteristic, that we must give it, 

When Harriet Wilson’s Memoirs appeared, John 
Delaine, chiet editor of the London Times, wrote 
to the Duke of Wellington, inquiring if the letters 
purporting to be from him were not forgeries, 
Whereupon the Duke replied, somewhat in the 
following fashion : 

“*Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington pre- 
sents his compliments to the editor of the Times, 
and wishes to know what business he has with 
his private eorrespondence? Field-Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington also begs to acquaint the 
editor of the Times that, to the best of his recol- 
lection, the letters attributed to him in that pub- 
lication are authentic,” 











Things Wise and Otherwise. 

TuereE is a movement in England to effect a re- 
union of the Church of England and the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and at a late meeting of the House of 
Convocation of the Province of York, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : ‘* Whereas, the union 
of all faithful Christians is earnestly to be de- 
sired, and as many of the causes which originally 
led to the separation of the Wesleyans from the 
Church of England are sensibly diminished, this 
House would cordially welcome any practical at- 
tempt to effect a brotherly reconciliation between 
the Wesleyan body and the Church of England.” 
——George Francis Train said, some years ago, 
that he attempted to write books, and people 
called him a fool; that he took a prominent part 
in politics, and they returned the same verdict ; 
that he undertook to uphold the American nation 
abroad, and he was still accused of folly. ‘I then 
turned my attention,” he added, “to making 
money ; I made it, and since no one has called mo 
a fool.” Last autumn Mr. Train attended the 
Jockey Club races at Jerome Park, and betted 
very freely, but always, as it happened, on the 
losing horse, The last day, having wagered large 
odds on the favorite, he again lost, and supremely 
disgusted, he took out his pocket-book while on 
the members’ stand, and cried out, “I'll bet five 
to one I am the biggest fool in the city or county 
of New York.” After repeating the challenge 
several times, a man standing on the course im- 
mediately below, looked up, and with his porte- 
monnaie in his hand, said, “‘ Halloo, stranger, I’ll 
take that bet, provided your name isn’t George 
Francis Train.” ——A bill has been introduced in 
the Iowa Legislature to prevent the locking of 
railroad cars while in motion, or the using of 
kerosene lamps, and requiring stoves to be firmly 
fastened to the floor.—-The Italia of Naples 
states that three handsome bronze bedsteads 
have been discovered at Pompeii, and that they 
are the most elegant yet found there.——The 
giant specimen of the Dracwna draco, pr dragon 
tree, growing at Orotava, in the Island of Tene- 
riffe, was destroyed during the autumn of 1867 by 
a gale of wind. It was first brought into general 
notice by Humboldt, some sixty years ago, and 
was computed by him to be 6,000 years old,— 
The little fishing village of Schwarzort, situated 
on the shores of the Baltic, between Memel and 
Dantzic, about two leagues to the south of the 
former place, has, within the last three years, ac- 
quired a certain importance, owing to the dis- 
covery of a large bed of amber. This bed is situ- 
ated near the Cape Korning, and is believed to be 
extensive. Four steam dredgers are employed 
for the collection of the amber, as well as a con- 
siderable number of dredgers worked by hand. 
The amber is found almost uniformly in separate 
nodules, with lignite, disseminated in the sands 
at a depth of from 10 feet to 12 feet. The dredg- 
ing is carried on day and night, by shifts of eight 
hours each. About 400 persons are employed at 
this work, and their wages are on the average, 22 
silver groschen (half a dollar) per shift. The 
quantity of amber collected is considerable, 
amounting to about 288 pounds per shift, and for 
six days’ work 5,184 pounds. The sand is sent on 
shore, when it is washed in order to find the 
amber.—tThe Iowa Legislature has passed a re- 
solution in favor of removing the national capital 
to some point in the West,and requesting the Iowa 
delegation in Congress to vote in accordance, —— 
A Boston teacher, who, in a fit of vexation, called 
her pupils a set of young adders, on being re- 
proved for her lan zuage, apologized by saying 
that she was speaking to those just commencing 
arithmetic. 





Peorte who notice how smoothly and regularly 
the world rolls on its axis, and how weak gold is, 
will be surprised to learn what direful woes are in 
store for them in case Mr. Johnson shall be re- 
quired to leave the White House, and Mr. Wade 
be requested to walkin. The seer of the Mobile 
Tribune has visions of what is to come, and they 
are as bad as any that ever afflicted Jeremiah. 
Thus: 

“There is a sulphurous voleanic cloud 
the Northern land; and by the lurid Hight inet donee 
slong its borders we can see houses in flames, and 
fields desolated, and ou —— & Lig Lo 


heveled hair to hide their shame, an a 
with blood-stained decks drifting rudderiess on seas 





whitened no more forever with the canvas wings of 
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commerce, and cities of the dead whose moldering 
ruins would over and fall = & a= 
air of a single footstep upon theiz sidewalks, but the 
footstep is not there.” 


A Lonpon correspondent says: “Dr. Watts 
talks of ‘golden harps.’ Surely Tennyson has 
one. I hear that he is to have $10,000 for twelve 
poems in Good Words.” 











Tue following stirring lines, by Captain 
Mayne Reid, were suggested by the pedestrian enterprise 
of Sergeant Gilbert H. Bates, who engaged in Decem- 
ber last, to walk from Vicksburg, Miss., to the National 
Capital, bearing the United States flag, and passing 
through the principal cities on his route. The ser- 
geant, who served valiantly in the Federal army during 
the war, has been greeted on his way by the Southern 
people with marked kindness, and will undoubtedly 
accomplish his task without molestation. We have 
already published an illustration of his reception at 
Montgomery, Alabama; but, as he is now midway-on 
his march, the verses are opportune, and, at all events, 
are, in their intrinsic poetical merit, too good to be 
hidden from the public: 

BEAR ON THE BANNER! 
Braz on the banner, soldier bold! 
How Sonthern hearts must thril 
To see the flag, so loved of old, 
Waying above them still! 
oye "twill touch, what echoes wake 
or far truer time! 
Who knows but it the spell may break, 
That maddened them to crime? 


Bear on the banner! hold it up! 
But not by way of taunt ; 

They’ ve drank too deep the bitter cup 
To need such idle vaunt, 

No: be it like a brother’s hand, 
To soothe a brother’s pain, 

From a of quarrelsome brand, 
Ne’er to be giv’a again, 


Bear on the banner! spread it out, 
O’er all Secessia’s land! 

Sure, they will bail it with a shout, 
And take the proffered hand? 

I cannot think their hearts are dead— 
Southrons! ‘twould grieve me sore— 

Recall your ancient it fled, 
And patriots be once more! 


Bear on the banner! hold it high; 
And once more let them see 

The white stars on its azure sky— 
Those symbols of the free! 

Oh! may they think of that strange star, 
Once seen in Eastern night; 

And like the “‘ wise men,” from afar 
Bow down before its light! 


Bear on the banner, soldier bold! 
It ia a thought of worth; 
And often will the tale be told 
Around the winter hearth. 
Ten th d, th d eyes are bent 
Upon thy daring deed; 
A nation, now no longer rent, 
Is wishing thee “ speed!” 


In reference to one of our illustrations, we describe 
elsewhere the terrible disaster that occurred on the 
28th of January last, on the quay Santa Lucia, at Naples, 
Italy, in consequence of the falling of an immenss mass 
of rock, which, detached from the mountain side, went 
crashing through the roofa of the buildings beneath. A 
correspondent of the London Times, writing trom 
Naples, gives the following painful narration of an 
episede in the history of the calamity : “ Yesterday I 
was present at one of the revelations of the fearful 
tragedy in Santa Lucia. The laborers were clearing 
away the debris when a human hand was seen protrud- 
ing through the sand, and that it was that of a woman 
wis evident from the rings, fourteen of which were 
immediately taken of and consigned to the safekeep- 
ing of a guard of Public Security. Mingled with the 
sand in which she lay imbedded were fragments of 
clothes, furniture and painted floor tiles, while above 
were large masses of masonwork, which threatened to 
fall. How to remove the body without a disaster or 
without dissevering the limbs was a great difficulty 
Poles were brought to shove up the superincumbent 
masses, while the excavations were carried on with 
great precaution. Gradually the whole of the shattered 
form was brought out to view—first a leg, then the 
body, then a hand, from which ten other rings were 
taken, making twenty-four in all, and then the head, so 
one would conclude from the form, but of which no one 
feature was distinguishable. The manner in which she 
lay, or rather sat, one leg stretched forward, and the 
other far bebind her, told the melancholy story. She 
must have been running—and with fearful impetuosity 
—when a mountain of sand and rock and ruins of 
houses fell upon her and crushed her down, dislocatirg 
her lower limbs, and stretching her out in that un- 
natural position. Such was the end of the poor young 
bride, whom her husband had but recently brought to 
his father’s home! The body of her mother-in-law 
was found at some little distance from her. Itis only 
now that the workmen have been able to remove the 
debris from the streets. The loss of life, I trust, has 
been exaggerated, though the number of the dead can- 
not, of course, be known yet; but the wreck of pro- 
perty presents a fearful spectacle such as is rarely wit- 
nessed, 





The Sunday News has found the highway to popularity 
in the publication of serial stories of such absorbing 
interest that the public cannot resist the fascination of 
ite columns, Its last production of that kind is entitled 
Crimson Crvme; A Tale of Love in the Capital of the 
World, It is from the pen of the celebrated feuilletonist, 
Emile Gaborian, one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
sensational writers of Paris,‘and judging from the open- 
ing chapters, it isa romance of thrilling power, the 
chef-d’ @uvre of a master novelist, 


Among sil the channels of productive liberality now 
open, there are none which commend themselves to the 
generosity of an enlightened public more forcibly than 
enterprises having in view the immediate relief of our 
heroic ex-soldiers, or the families of those who perished 
upon the field of battle. The managers of the Patriot 
Orphan Home opened a grand fair in behalf of that no- 
bie institution at Dodworth Hall, on Thursday evening, 
March 12th, and « most brilliant affair it proved. The 
hall was decorated with a liberal profusion of flowers 
flags, and patriotic devices; and the tables, were they 
capable of utterance, would certainly have groaned un- 
der the weight of the attractive things they exposed, 
Additional interest was given the entertainment by the 
fact that the majority of the curiosities were specimens 
of the handiwork of the Home children. Probably one 
ot the most wonderful and pleasing features was a large 
model of the Home, which is located ai Flushing, L. I., 
constructed by # bright, happy-looking lad, twelve 
years of age, named George Snyder. The inclemency 
of the weather interfered somewhat wit We 7» enya 








ments, but the visitors appeared to examine the arti- 
cles exhibited with a hearty relish, and what was much 
more commendable, manifested little hesitation in aid- 
ing pecuniarily the praiseworthy object. 

The intelligence of the death of Mrs. Kate Warn, 
which occurred in Chicago, a few days ago, calls to mind 
the peculiar services that lady rendered the counury 
and the general public. During the tour of Abraham 
Lincoln and suite from Springfield to Washington, re- 
ports were freely circulated of plots organized for the 
purpose of abducting or assassinating the President- 
elect. At the time when these rumors were exerting 
a most depressing influence upon the loyal public, an 
unknown lady suddenly assumed the directorship of 
arrangements connected with the passage from Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, to Washington. The utmost pre- 
caution was taken, and the entire programme of the 
mysterious woman was carried out in a successful man- 
ner; the plotters were defeated in their designs, and 
Mr. Lincoln was duly inaugurated. By her judgment 
she evinced an intimate knowledge of the conspiracy, 
and appeared perfectly composed while managing her 
important charge. This unknown lady was Mrs. Warn, 
the famous female detective, It is about fifteen years 
since she first entered upon the duties of a detective, 
and was then considered as anything but a sane per- 
son; but in all her dangerous operations she exercised 
an incessant vigilance, and time demonstrated that she 
was particularly well. qualified for her profession. She 
was assigned a prominent position in the secret service 
of the army, having her headquarters at Washington. 
In 1865 she assumed charge of the female department 
of the secret service at New Orleans, where her natural 
shrewdness and former experience added much to her 
career of usefulness, She ranked as the best female 
detective in the United States, if not in the world, and 
was but thirty-Sve years of age. 








THE LAST THEATRICAL NOVELTY. 


‘*Humpry Dumpty,” the new pantomime— 
the first and only genuine pantomime we have ever had 
produced in this city—was given to a New York audience 
at the Olympic upon Monday week. 

We say, “the only genuine pantomime,”’ because ot 
pantomime there are but two real species—the Italian 
and English. 

Each of them is almost unknown in this city, and 
consequently, totally unknown in this country. 

Mr. Hayes, his able coadjuteur, Mr. Tayleure, and hia 
equally, or more able stage-manager, dramatist, actor, 
etc., Mr. Fox, have acclimated in this country one of 
these two forms of the drama. 

It is the English shape. 

We say “‘acclimated,”’ because “*Humpty Dumpty” 
is a positive and undoubted success, 

“But,” our readers ask, “who or what is, ‘ Humpty 
Dumpty ’?” 

We are unable to answer this question exactly. 

“Humpty Dumpty,” if a man, may be a prince, a 
magician, or a muff. We are unconcerned about his 
identity. But we are enabled to say that “ Humpty 
Dumpty,” as a piece or a pantomime, bas proved an 
unqualified success. Who, when it is ended, knows— 
or who, when it has begun, cares what its plot may be? 
It is, of course, idle to talk of or to discuss the plot of 
@ pantomime, 

The changes, the novelties, the scenery, the dancing, 
the burlesque, and the vagaries of Harlequin, Colum- 
bine and Clown constitute the performance. Whatever 
these may do is of little consequence to him who goes 
to see them, provided they amuse him. Wherever 
they may appear is of far less moment, provided a 
master of the brush and the bucket of t has pre- 
sided over the conception of the scenic character of 
the piece. That Mr. Hayes is a master of the brush in 
the scenic art, we should presume that none would 
dispute. Oertainly none will who have either gazed 
upon his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” or his 
‘Humpty Dumpty.” Heaven and Mr. Hayes pardon 
us for mentioning them in the same breath! They 
must be ranged under entirely different heads. But 
though we teel this with him, we do not feel the same 
with Mr. Fox. His Clown and his Botlom the Weaver are 
brethren, Either of them is unapproachable. Mr. 
Fox and the White Donkey—whether honestly white or 
legitimately whitewashed, we will not say—at the close 
of the buriesque upon the Cancan, an outrageous gros- 
stérelé, which it might well have appeared impossible to 
burlesque without insulting decency, were magvificent, 
Indeed, Mr, Fox, in this country~and as John Oxen- 
ford said to us during the last summer, “in the Old 
Land ’’—is in his clownship utterly alone. He is the 
only quiet clown whose comic humor is visibl appre- 
ciable in every line of his face. He is the only clown 
who would seem to be cut out of the same material 
from which Shakespeare lded his Touchst , his 
Bottoms and his Launcelot Gobbos. He is the only clown 
of whom we might find it possible to say, ‘If nota 
clown by nature, he would be instinctively a philoso- 
pher.” 





But we have said enough of the clown, and ougtst not |. 
Colum- 


to omit a warm compliment to Emilie Re 
bine, and # pleasant word for Mr. F, Lacy as Harlequin. 

The dancing generally was excellent, although on the 
first night we may confess to baving had somewhat 
too much, It should be remembered by managers 
that a pantomime is not a ballet, and in nationalizing 
the first, it need not be necessary to fuse it with the 
last, Save in — cases, such as the “ Black 
Crook ”’ and the * te Fawn,”’ and some few others, 
where a dancing “ star’ has flashed momentarily upon 
our eyes, the ballet is as @ moralizing Teuton would say, 
langweilich, It needs the glory of color and ing, 
graceful “ continuations ”’ and flesh-colore! silk, black 
eyes, and well-dressed hair to make it endurable. The 

try of motion may be a pretty thing to write about, 
ut that poetry resides mostly in a shapely leg and well- 
turned ankle. Let us have a good plot, whether it be 
in buriesque or spectacle, give us fine scenery, splen- 
did dresses, and a fair quotation of tolerable acting, 
and we will guarantee their success. As Mr. Tayleur 
gives us three of these, “ Humpty Dumpty” is certain 
of arun upon its bona fide merits, 

Indeed, we much question whether ‘“‘ Humpty Dump- 
ty” will not be the success of the season. 

If mot built up with one of those princely disregards 
to expense which characterize a neighboring manage- 
ment, it is in any case thoroughly well placed upon the 
stage. This is of course due to ite manager, the Clown, 
Mr. G. L. Fox, to whom hereafter the young will look 
up reverentially, and with a far from unnatural prefer- 
ence to the Forrests, the Booths, the Ponisis, snd the 
remainder of his graver brethren and sisters. 


Ata recent concert for the benefit of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miss Alide Topp sustained her reputa- 
tion as a brilliant Pianiste, and Mile. Annie Keenan 
sang with great archness and taste. 








ART COSSIP. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Century 
Club, there was a very interesting exhibition of pic- 
tures from the studios of several well-known artists, 
A small picture in oil of Spanish architectural scenery, 
by 8. Colman, and another in water-colors by the same 
artist, were much admired. There was an excellent 
portrait here of an elderly gentleman, painted by H. P. 
Gray. Two landscapes by Homer Martin, one of 
solemn mountain scenery, the other a tranqu'! autumnal 
\andscape; a couple of figure-pieces by Winslow 


Homer ; a “ Village Forge,” by J. W. Ehninger, and a 
clever bit of French rural scenery trom the same 
pencil; @ marine view by R. Swain Gifford; a cattle- 
piece by Terry; one of 8. R. Gifford’s luminous Indian 
summer landscapes; a sleighing scene in Central Park, 
by E. L. Henry; a Spanish ‘‘Gitana,” by G. H. Hall— 
these may be named as the most atiractive pictures 
displayed on the occasion. A cleverly characterized 
and highly-finished portrait bust, in white marble, of a 
lady with a very classical contour of head, by Launt 
Thompson, was also on view in the room. 

The time for closing the winter exhibition of the 
Academy of Design, announced tor March 4th, was ex- 
tended to the llth, between which days a great num- 
ber of visited the galleries. The summer ex- 
hibition will open on or about April 15th. 

Mr. F. Melbye, an artist well-known here by his 

g pictures of lake and mountain scenery, has 
lately been at Hong-Kong, and will shortly, we believe, 
proceed to Japan, the purpose of obtaining artistic 

from among the scenery and people of that 
little—explored country. Mr. Melbye is one of three 
brothers, Danes by birth, all of whom have made posi- 
Se ee SaaS a circles on both sides ot the 

Mr, W. J. Hennessy has nearly finished a picture 
which he intends to exhibit at the Academy of Design. 
It is a conception of early morning in the s e, 
when the apple blossoms are in full blow; and the fresh 
young character of the scene is enhanced by the figure 
= pretty girl in a blue dress, leaning upon the orchard 

ence, 

other worker for the approaching Academy Exhi- 
bition is Mr. Edwin Forbes, who will contribute a cbar- 
acteristic picture of cabinet size, just finished by him. 
The subject is from the mass of material accumulated 
by Mr. Forbes during his marches with the army. A 
veteran and weatherbeaten Zouave, mounted upon a 
brown horse, is leading a white and very passive ox, 
round whose neck many results of a recent fo 
excursion are hung. The scene lies on the yellow 
that winds through a dark pine-wood, and groups of 
cattle and figures are seen in the rear. 

Mr. A. Ordway has now on his easel, with a view to 
the Academy walls, a landscape of Massachusetts scen- 
ery with masses of tree foliage in the foreground, and 
ye 


ow grain fields further away. ‘ 
We have lately seen in the studio of Mr. David John- 
son twQ landscapes on which he is now e and 


which are nearly finished. One of these isa large view 
of “Echo Lake,” and is marked by solemnity in ite 
elements of wooded mountain, dark yume trees, and 
still water. The other is a landscape o' —— - 
acter—a bright and pastoral scene, with a brook tink- 
ling down to the foreground, fine trees to the left of the 
composition, and a peep of roofs through the 
foliage beyond, Either or both of these pictures would 
figure well on the Academy walls, but Mr. Johneon, we 
believe, does not intend contributing to the approach- 
ing exhibition. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue State Reoister. Prepared bys o“n Lrv- 
mmaston. New York: Union Law mpany, 128 
Broadway. 

A most valuable book of reference for merchants, 
bankers, lawyers, and tlemen; containing 
the lawyers in the United States, the State and county 
officers, the tion, jurisdiction and terms ot the 
courts for every State and Territory; the officers of the 
Federal Government; the duties of the several depart- 
ments; sketches of all the members of Congress; the 
officers and terms of the Federal courte; the laws for 
collecting debts, executing deeds, verifying claims, and 
taking testimony, with forms for every 


Oratory, SacRED AND Secunan. By Wuri1aM 
Prrrencer. New York: Samuel R. Wells. 


A valuable manual for all anxious to attain excellence 
in extempore public speaking. It contains in a torm 
as condensed as is consistent with clearness of state- 
ment, an exposition of the rules and methods of prac- 
tice by which readiness of expression and an acceptable 
style may be uired; with remarks on the character- 
istics of some of the most celebrated orators. A ‘‘ Chair- 
man’s Guide ” is appended. 


Jounny DonGe; or, Toe Freaks anp For- 
TUNES OF AN IDLE Boy. By CHarixs D. GARDETTE. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Daughaday & Co. 

A little book for little boys, detailing in a very pleas- 
ing and somewhat humorous way, the incidents, adven- 
tures, and troubles that befell a naughty schoolboy in 
yo —— from his mother’s apron-string to years of 

iscretion, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From T. B. Perzrson & Brorners, of Phila- 
delphia: “ People’s” editions of “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,”” ‘‘Great Expectations,” ‘Sketches by Boz,” 
Dickens’s ‘‘ New Stories,”’ “ American Notes,” and 
‘“*Uncommercial Traveler,”’ also, ‘‘ My Son’s Wite,”’ 
and cheap editions of “ Little Dorrit,” ‘Old Ouri- 
osity Shop,”” ‘Our Mutual Friend,” “ Bleak House,” 
“Sketches by Boz,” “The Holly Tree Inn,” “ Wav- 
erley,”” “Ivanhoe,” * Kenilworth,” and “Guy Man- 
nering.”” 


From Vimtvr & Yorston, of New York, ‘‘The 
Art Journal,” with a number of fine engravings on 
steel and wood, 

From Davenapay & Co., of Philadephia, 
“ Karly Eff little vol ot 
ee forte,” a pretty volume of poems by 

From Bensamimy Broop, the author's private 

Amsterdam, 


edition of “ The Colonnades,”’ @ poem. 
New York. 








OUR LONDON LETTER, 


A srieery bill has been started in Parliament, 
and as all parties are theoretically opposed to the prac- 
tice, any nostrum for its correction meets with 
general support, It has been proposed to refer bribery 
at election cases to the bench of judges, and 
so constitute them a supreme court; but the judges 
have declined the burden and responsibility. Royal 
commissions have been sent down formerly to investi- 
gate this stain on Parliamentary honor, but it is gener- 
ally supposed with foregone conclusions, Atall events, 
the Commons are not prepared to give up the important 
privilege of determining the *‘ unsoiled doves” perched 
on their own benches. There is, in fact, a good deal of 
mutual forbearance, commonly called “ compromise,” 
on disputed elections, and the political working of the 
judges might weed out too many “useful” hacks from 
the rival ranks. Extended constituencies and vote by 
ballot was suggested as a “‘ remedial agent,” but these 
will not come into operation at present. The bill for 
the placing the telegraphs at the disposition of the 
Government has been introduced—its forthcoming was 


be played against them, but there is much incredulity 
on that score. 

The Alabama claims still excite attention, and some 
startling rumors reached here that the President was 
going to shut up the correspondence. As there is a 
great deal of good feeling on thia side of the Atlantic, 
there are hopes of an amicable arrangement. A greut 
deal depends in all these matters how the question is 
put; the “ money or your life’ demand might be curtly 
refused, Afterall, the Alabama cleared port as a bull, 
and got her armament elsewhere; the British Govern- 
ment stretched the law, or rather exceeded it, to seize 
the Wovern and Scorpion, and bought them when it 
was found that no logal authority existed for detaining 
them, in order to prevent their going out to the Cor- 
federates, and to show good-will to the Northern States. 
The whole question could be squeezed into a hazel put, 
as far as the law of nations is concerned, and turns on 
two points: Has a State a right to recognize a rebellion 
as belligerent? Is a huil a contraband of war? 

The next subject of interest now is the Abyssinian 
Expedition, which progresses slowly, and is admitted 
by all to be likely to be a long and troublesome affair. 
The word “occupation” begins to be used; but al- 
though, according to some, the empire is Asiatic, 
administered by Semitic intelligence, thore are troubies 
enough already, without adding to its burden a fauatical 
Christian Abyssinian people. Theodore has written 
like one of the old Ethiopian conquerors, threatening 
to overrun Egypt, and restore to Christianity the old 
empire of the Pharaohs. He carcs but little for the 
other chiefs of Tigre, whose military movements are of 
the most cautious, if not cowardly character. The 
Egyptians are said to have boon warned off, as they 
have shown a disposition to interfere, No doubt an 
Egyptian complication would be unpleasant, and result 
in a much larger force, say 61,000 men, making their 
appearanco on the Red Sea, but official statements are 
tranquilizing, and the Viceroy has held his hand. 

There is nothing new in Fenianism, but the Irish 
question will soon come before the Parliament, The 
jw ey concessions will be, no doubt, finity of tenure, 

olic endowment, and educational Time 
alone, however, can quiet the present agiiation, that 
has evidently grown much feebler, and continued peace 
will enable some settiement to be made, 

Marshal Niel is very active in mobilizing the new 
“ Garde Mobile,” and is making rapid pre; ons for 
the next campaign ; and the Tastern ques becomes 
every day more imminent, Servis is threatened, but 
has not “caved in,” and Russis is concentrating on the 
frontiers. The Prince of the Principalities, long known 
to be so, is now admitted to be a Russian videtie, and 
this year may see once more a Furopean conflagratiou 
on a r scale than the Crimean war, unless events 
take a more favorable turn. In Central Europe the re- 
lations of France and Prussia are not quite satisfactory, 

The “ Last of the Guelphs,” the King of Hanover, has 

a return to his ancestral Schloss, and 
his defeated army, which wandered about in search of 
a home, has found one by French connivance and Aus- 


de iat 

Italian are much as they were, and the same 
may be said of Orete, which is still unsubdued, thanks 
to the ce of Greek b)«hade-runoers and neutral 
men-of-war. Orete, however, is + small after all, 
and is. of no importance as long as there is no European 
intervention, 

There sas Rose aquest fight in the French Chambers 
over the liberty of the press. All press offenses, and 
their name is legion, are to be referred to the 
Correctional Tribunals, the judges of which are pro- 
moteij according to severity, nut seniority, This has 
raised a howling storm of indignation from the opposi- 
tion. Allthe continental press is much in the same 
condition, and it 1s scarcely conceivable how it can ex- 
ist. Warned, fined, imprisoned, and fought, 
a continental editor ought to have the strength of a 

t aswell . the wealth of Or@sus at command, 

t the press ‘ives, notwithstanding, and has over- 

thrown many covernments and some empires. The 

error and obstinacy of governinents which do not re- 

concile themselves with the institution! The French 

pane ne or ‘* Personal Government,” as despotism is 

euphuistically atyled, is thonght by some to be imper- 

iled, and the return to constitutional advisers and re- 

ible ministere much urved; but it is easier to 

b than descead, rise than fall, let it be from a tree 

or throne, as ai! discover too late, There is evidently a 

desire for more power in France, and the Chambers 
are becoming more unru'y than they were. 

The Japanese revolution has come off. There has 
been a desire airongst the Daimios to get rid of Yoshin- 
oba, the Tycoc" or Shogun, and supersede him by a 
Council of State, ‘Che Spiritoal Emperor, Meikotenno, 
the Mikado, ne he is cailed, is, however, no where, and 
the Tycoon is peared, it seems, to fight it out, 

Besides the p eo! moths, Australia has two other 
plagues, pigs and agasecn, the pigs having long been, 
and the kangaroos becoming a serious nuisance. The 
sb farmers have poisoned the native dogs, and their 
black owners are d out as civilization advances, so 
kangaroos have taken astart and become a serious nui- 
sane@s. Now kangaroo is said to be very palatable, and 
make an excellent venison and soup. Our “ gournets’* 
here mighf really have something like this for their 
palates could they only persuade the ‘‘ colonials’’ to boil 
and preserve the “serious nuisance” for cis-Atlantie 
consumption. As to acclimatization, no real ae 
has been made in any one direction; the old domestic 
animals migrate with man, notbing more, 








Judge Nelson Administering the Oath to 
Chief Justice Chase, as Presiding Officer of 
the Court of Impeachment, in the Senate 
Chamber, Washington, D. C., on the 5th 
of March, 1868. 


Ow the 5th of March, inst., occurred the 
solemn ceremony of administering the oath to the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as President of the Court of Impeachment for 
the trial of Andrew Johnson. The inviting weather 
joined with the importance of the occasion to crowd 
the galleries of the Senate Chamber with eager specta- 
tors, the ladies, with characteristic curiosity, as 
sembling in full force, and with their rich toilets and 
pretty faces lending a charm to the scene. Most of 
the representatives of foreign powers were present, 
with their wives and daughters, and correspondents 
and attaches of the leading newspapers of the country 
mustered in goodly numbers, 

At one o'clock, P. «., Chicf Justice Chase 
ioto the Senate Chamber, followed by Judgo Nelson, 
Both were clad in their judicial robes. They paused a 
moment at the head of the central aisle, while the 
Senators aroso from their seats in ceremonious ac. 
knowledgment ot the presence of those high digni- 
taries. The President of the Senate announced 
jon of legislative business. 





shadowed in a former letter, as well as the practical 
results of official administration of scientific depart- 
ments, The administration of the Admiralty is a bright 
example of this, and is at last to be overhauled by « 
“Select Committee.” The dockyards are an acknow- 
ledged blot on the board. It requires little common 
sense to see that it is necessary to have as good arma- 
ments and greater courage than your neighbors to 
insure success, All the building energies are wasted 
on an unattainable problem, a “cruising monitor.” 
They might as well attempt to create a “ flying turtle,” 
as the monitor is the breaching-battery, and not the 
light brigade of the seas. Reed, the chief constructor, 
seys that his vessels will resist any artillery that can 





The Chief Justice, escoried by Senator Pomeroy, ad. 
vanced with dignity to the tribunal, and said: 


«Senators: I am here in obedience to your notice 
for the purpose of proceeding with you in forming a 
court of impeachment for t!.e trial of Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States. I am now ready to 
take the oath.” 

Judge Nelson then sdminirtered the oath, the Sonators 
still standing until, the formality having been consum- 
mated, the Chief Justice assumed his seat as presiding 
officer of thé Court. The engraving on our front page 
represents Judge Nelson administertug the vath to the 





Chief . astice, 
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PRESENTATION © THE LOYAL IRISH ADDRESS TO MR. GATHORNE HARDY, AT THE HOME OFFICE, VIEW OF THE QUAY SANTA LUCIA, NAPLES, ITALY, BEFORE THE LAND SLIDE DISASTER OF 
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The Pictorial Spirit ot the ee Illustrated Press. 
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ENGLAND. 28TH JANUARY LAST. 





FLOATING OF THE BRITISH IRONCLAD ‘‘ HERCULES,” AT CHATHAM, ENGLAND. ASYLUM FOR DESTITUTE ARABS ON THE BANKS OF THE CHELIF, NEAR MOSTAGANEM, ALGERIA. 
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KTNG MIS PALACE AFTER A JOURNEY THROUGH THE PROVINCES, TYPES OF ABYSSINIAN SOLDIERS. 
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THE POOR OF NEW YORK CITY RECEIVING FOOD 


PICTORIAL -SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN , Presentation of the Loyal Irish Address to 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. a Hardy, at the Home Office, 
Demolition of “the Universal Exposition” The office of Mr, Gathorne Hard y, Secretary of State 
on the Champ de Mars, Paris, France. for the Home Department, in London, was, on the 12th 
The demolition of the principal buildings in the Ex- | of Fe bruary last, the scene of a very interesting and 
hibition Park has com- 
menced, and one after 7 Se 
another the structures SSS 
vanish, leaving behind a 
scene of confusion and 
ruin where all before was 
grandeur and beauty. The 
great palace, however, still 
remains intact in its ex. 
terior features, but within 
those vast walls there is 
nothing to remind the 
spectator of the magni- 
ficent achievements of art 
and industry once col- 
lected there. It is ru 
mored in Paris that the 
building has been sold by 
private agreeement to a 
company of foreign con- 
tractors for the sum of 
1,100,000 francs. In the 
north-west section of the 
park several of the Orient- 
al structures are still to 
be seen, but the details of 
ornamentation in most 
cases have already been 
assailed. The temple of 
Edfou, with its avenue of 
granite sphinxes, is still 
intact; so is the caravan- 
sary and the Viceroy’s 
palace. The flimsy Chinese 
pavilions have survived 
the storms that have lat- 
terly raged on the banks 
of the Seine. The Turkish 
mosque, including its 
fountains and its minaret 
—latn and plaster con- 
structions though they be 
—look as fresh as they did 
the first day they were 
exposed to view. The 
Tunisian palace still re- 
tains its marvelons color 
and gilding, and it seems 
as though some superior 
influence has delayed the 
issuing of the fiat for the 
destruction of these in- 
teresting examples of 
Oriental art. Our engrav- 
ing represents the work 
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AT THE (TOMBS) CITY PRISON.“SEE PAGE 2?, 


significant ceremony. A deputation of loyal Irishmen, 
numbering over eighty of the most distinguished and 
influentia! residents, headed by Mr. Digby Seymour, 
Q.C., waited upon the Secretary, for the purpose of 
submitting an address for presentation to the Queen, in 
which their detestation of the Fenian conspiracy was 
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expressed in clear and decided terms. Mr. Seymour, 

in presenting the address, called attention to the charac- 

ter of the gentlemen comprising the deputation, and re- 

marked that their present action was heartily supported 

by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 

the Bishop of Southwark, and the majority of th: 
Roman Catholic priests o! 
London, The interference 
by Americans or othr 
foreigners in Irish politics 
was severely denounced, 
and hope expressed that 
the Government would 
adopt measures that woul 
do away with the vast 
arount of dissatisfacticn 
felt by the Irish people. 
The address was received 
ty Mr, Hardy in the most 
cordiv) manner, and after 
a senson of pleasant in- 
tercorree, the delegation 
wit. rew. A communica- 
ticn was subsequently re- 
ceived from the Home 
Secretary, in which the 
acceptance of the address 
by the Queen was an- 
nounced, 


Floating of the 
British Ironcled 
Hercu!>s. 

The English Govern- 
ment has just complete. 
one of the most formid- 
able ships of war ever 
constructed, and in all ite 
detai's the monster frigate 
evinces wonderful prof- 
ciency in the science of 
naval architecture. The 
Hercules is an entirely 
iron-built, armor-cled 
ship, 352 feet in length, 
and 59 leet wide. Oneot 
he most noticeable fea- 
tures ot the vessel is her 
ram bow, which is more 
vertical than that of any 
craft afloat. The ram itself 
is a solid forging, and 
weighs upward of five 
tons. The armor-plates 
are on an average nine 
inches in thickness, and, 
including those about the 
bulkheads and the bolts 
used to secure them, wik 
weigh over 1,323 tons. The 
armament will consist af 


of general Gemolition THE CHILD WIFE—‘‘A MAN GLIDING DOWN THE SLOPE, HAD THROWN HIS ARM AROUND THE IMPERILLED GIRL.”—sEE Page 22. fourteen guns, eight 
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which are 400-pounders, located on the main deck. 
The hull is pierced there for four guns aside on the 
broadside, the two foremost and the two hindmost 
training through embrasures in the diagonal ends of 
the central battery-box. Larye triangular recesses are 
indented in the sides of the ship to permit the passage 
of balls, Our illustration represents the Hercules being 
towed to her berth in the Medway by H. M. 8. Blanche. 


The King of Siam Re-entcring his Palace 
After Visiting the Provinces. 


The King of Siam has recently been making an ex- 
tensive tour over his possessions, and has received the 
most profound homage cf his subjects at every point. 
During his travels his majesty has made himself fa- 
roiliar with the wants and social condition of his peo- 
ple, and we may expect to hear of new aud more liberal 
privileges being granted to that people by royal favor, 
for we are assured the present king entertains the same 
high opinion of practical science as did his honored 
father, to whom was due many ofthe improvements 
and the great intellectual advancement of the Siamese. 
Our illustration represents the King seated on the 
royal elephant and entering the courtyard of the royal 
palace at Bangkok, where he was greeted with those 
extreme marks of respect which are peculiar to Orienta) 
subjects. 


The Carnival at Venice—Arrival of Nea- 
politan Masqueraders at the Mole. 


The pictaresque City of the Sea, the gem of the Adri- 
atic, Venice, offers pe uliar advantages for the celebra- 
tion of the carpival, To the stranver there is something 
in itself apparently unreal in the long, dark flowing 
cana!s, the gliding gondoles, the gauint, and curious 
brid ses, and tho ancient paiaces that lift their sculp- 
tured fronts above the werss. But when the gondolas 
are filled with masked revelers, each one arrayed in 
gorgeous or fantastic garb, and the strains of music are 
heard mingling witu the “rong of Adria’s gondolier,”” 
the effeu. is beyond measnre enlivening, grotesque and 
charming. Our engraving represeuts the arrival of a 
party of Neapolitans to take purt in the festivity. 


View of the Quay Santa Lucia and of the 
Pizaofalcone Barracks, Naples, Italy, 
Refore the Land-slide on the 28th of Last 
January. 


A terrible accident occurred in the city of Naples on 
the 28th of Jauurry last. At seven o'clock in the even- 
ing of thut day, an enormous rock suddenly became 
detached from the hill Egbta, at the angle of the streets 
Sunta Lucia and Chinlamone, opposile the evtrance of 
the Chateau de l’Ocuf, at the piace cailed Panatica, 
This rock-slide, which no one could have foreseen, 
caused the most frightfal ravages, The houses and 
#008 at (he base ofthe hill were crushed and all the 
inmates were Luried iptheruius. Those that hastened 
to (be assi tance of the victums per:cived that the work 
of extricating them would inevitably loosen other socks 
from the summit, Tie architects and engineers, on 
visiting the Pizzofalcone Barracks, discovered crevasses 
that threatened destructive cons:quences. The Bar- 
racks and the Church of Santa Lyvia were consequently 
immediately evacuated. The number of those who 
perished bas not been ascertained. Our engraving 
represents the locality as it appeared before the dis. 
aster, 


Arab Beggars at the Asylum of the Chelif, 
near Mostagunem, Algeria, 


The native population of Alycc'a has, Curing the past 
Witter, suffered intensely from famine, The French 
Government, for the better application of the funds 
that bave been appropriated ty the relief of the 
suffers, has established a number of asyluma in the 
afflicted region. At these places of refuge, men, 
women and children assemble from the surrounding 
country, hal’-nuked, stricken with disease and strug- 
gliny igainst starvation. Every evening and morning, 
food is distributed to the famished creatures, and at 
night fires are kindled to protect them from the cold, 
Our engraving represents the asylum of the Grand 
Chelif, on the banks of the Chelit, between the province 
of Algiers and that ot Oran, 


Types of Abyssinian Warriors. 


The soldiers that fight the battles of King Theodorus 
are not, judging from their characteristics as repre- 
sented in our engraving, @ very formidable military 
element to deal with. Their armor, defensive and 
offensive, is of a primitive description, scarcely fitted, 
on a fair field, to contend against the improved artil- 
lery and long range rifles of the British troops. But 
the Abyssinian warriors have some advantages on their 
aide; they have the mountain roads and dcfiles of their 
country to assist in baffling the European foe, They 
have their tropical climate, their difficult distances, their 
alternations of drought and freshet, to oppose the 
invading army, and, upon the whole, poorly weaponed 
as they are, they may manage to inake a good fight of 
it, with so many natural means of resistance in their 
favor. 





The Poor of New York City Receiving Food 
at the (Tombs) City Prison. 


We could wish a better fute for the deserving 
poor o* this city than to be cowpolied to eat the bread 
of charity within the gloomy walls of a prison; but, at 
thesame time, there dows nol seem to be any plan better 
calculated to afford relief to the ungry and destitute 
than that inaugu: ated by the Commissioners of Charities 
and Correction, and now being carried into effect every 
morning at the Tombs, the Jeff.rson Market and Fesex 
Market Prisons. The officia! order requires each police 
captain to supply “ worthy persons out of employment 
with tickets for breakfast at the headquurters of the 
police district in which their precincts are respectively 
located.” ‘The hours fixed for tho repast are between 
seven and eleven in the morning, though it is not pro- 
bable that the late comers wouid be sent away hungry 
while there remained a supply on hand. Our engrav- 
ing represents the scene at the Tombs City Prison 
shortly after the promulgation of the order. 
The old cook-house bad been transformed into 
® breakfast-room for the occasion. Two pine tables, 
each about twenty-five feet long, extended nearly the 
whole length of the room. At these tables the motley 
crowd assembled and seated themselves on the plain 
wooden benches. Tbey were plentifully furnished with 
eoup of good quality, coffee, meat and bread. On 
the morniug in question umety-two breakfasted at this 
Pplae; but a8 the programme is now more widely 
kiown, the daily attendance is much greater. The 
warden of the prison, Cxpinin Coulter, has charge 
of the arrange) cents, and deserves credit for the efficient 
manner ia which be is carry.ng vut the purpose of the 
Commis.ioners, 


BY THE HEARTH. 


Was it only the bournless winter blast 
I heard at the doorway, hurrying past? 
Was it only the sob of the desolate rain 
That mournfully sounded at the pane? 
Or was it a dream, 
By the flicker and gleam 
Of firelight, here, in the cavernous hearth, 
Where the great logs crackle with ruddy mirth, 
As the pennons of flame upstream? 


What if she stood at the door to-night, 
Helpless, hopeless, weary and white ? 
What if she stole to the window there— 
A piteous face with drenchéd hair? 

What if the word 

My fancy heard 
From her own sad, eager lips had come? 
Would mine to the pleading tones be dumb ?— 

By the old, sweet voice unstirred? 


And when she had passed from the outer gloom, 
And knelt by the hearth in the shadowy room, 
And warmed her wasted, shivering frame, 
Would she feel how the happy, comforting flame, 
Not alone with its glow 
Mocks the wind and snow, 
Bat the world and the bitter ways of men? 
And, remembering Jesus and Magdalen, 
Would I bid her tarry, or go? 


THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE RHID. 











CHAPTER XXII.—THE CONSPIRACY OF CROWNS. 


Tue revolutionary throe, that shook the thrones 
of Europe in 1848, was but one of those periodical 
upheavings occurring about every half century, 
when oppression has reached that point to be no 

onger endurable. 

Its predecessor of 1790, after some fitful flashes 
of success, alternating with intervals of gloom, 
had been finally struck down upon the field of 
Waterloo, and there buried by its grim execu- 
tioner, Wellington. 

But the grave once more gave up its dead; and 
before this cold-blooded janizary of despotism 
sank into his, he saw the ghost of that Liberty he 
had murdered start into fresh life, and threaten the 
crowned tyrants he had so faithfully served! 

Not only were they threatened, but many of 
them dethroned. The imbecile Emperor of Aus- 
tria had to flee from his capital, as also the 
bureaucratic King of France. Weak William of 
Prussia was called to account by his long-suffer- 
ing subjects, and compelled, upon bended knees, 
to grant them a Constitution! 

A score of little kingiets had to follow the 
example; while the Pope, secret supporter of 
them all, was forced to forsake the Vatican—that 
focus and hotbed of political and religious infamy 
—driven out by the eloquent tongue of Mazzini 
and the conquering blade of Garibaldi. 

Even England, secure in a profound flunkeyism, 
which she loves to parade under the name of 
“loyalty,” trembled at the cheers of the Chartists. 

Every crowned head in Europe had its “ scare” 
or discomfiture ; and, for a time, it was thought 
that Liberty was at length achieved. 

Alas! it was but a dream of the people—short- 
lived and evanescent, to be succeeded by another 
long sleep, under an incubus, heavier and more 
horrid than that they had cast off. 

While congratulating one another on their 
slight spasmodic success, their broken fetters 
were being repaired, and new chains fabricated, to 
bind them faster than ever. The royal black- 
smiths were at work, and in secret, like Vulcan 
at his subterranean forge, 

And they were working with a will, their object 
and interests being the same. ‘Their common 
danger had driven them to a united action; and 
it was determined that their private quarrels 
should henceforth be set aside—to be ressusci- 


such fillip to stimulate the loyalty of his sub- 
jects. 

This was the new programme agreed upon. 
But, before it could be carried out, it was necessary 
that certain of them should be assisted to recover 
that ascendancy over their people, lost by the late 
revolution, 

Sweeping like a tornado over Europe, it had 
taken one and all of them by surprise. Steeped 
in luxurious indulgence—in the exercise of petty 
spites and Sardanapalian excesses—confident in 
the vigilance of their trusted sentinel, Wellington 
—they had not perceived the storm till it came 
tearing over them. For the jailor of Europe’s 
liberty was also asleep. Old age, with its weak- 
ened intellect, had stolen upon him ; and he still 
dotingly believed in “‘ Brown Bess,” while Colt’s 
revolver and the needle-gun were reverberating 
in his ears.* 

Yes, the victor of Waterloo was too old to aid 
the sons of those tyrant sires he had re-estab- 
lished on their thrones. 

And they had no other military leader—not one. 
Among them there was not a soldier; while on 
the side of the people were the Bems and Dem- 
binskys, Garibaldi, Damjanich, Klapka, and the 
Anyglo-Hungarian Guyon—a constellation of flam- 
ing swords! As statesmen and patriots they had 
none to compete with Kossuth, Manin and 
Mazzini. In the field of fair fight—either military 
or diplomatic—the despots stood no chance. 
They saw it, and determined upon treachery. 

For this they knew themselves provided with 





* It isa fact, known to the author, that the victor of 
Waterloo, at the head of a Commission of Ordnance, 
ed hed the adoption of the needle-gun in the 

itis aray. It was not equal to “ Brown Bess” (ihe 
old smooth-bore musket); besides, it would be unsafe, 
as the soldiers would shoot one another. These were 





his reasons! 


tated only as shams, when any of them required: 





tools a plenty; but two that promised to prove | tist, and the President of France—host of the 


specially effective—seemingly created for the 
occasion, One was an English nobleman—an 
Irishman by birth—born on the outside edge of 
the aristocracy, who, by ingenious political jug- 
glery, had succeeded in making himself not only 
a member of the British Cabinet, but the most 
conspicuous diplomat in Europe. 

And this without any extraordinary genius. 
On the contrary, his intellect was of the humblest 
kind, never rising above that of the trickster. 
As a member of the British Parliament his 
speeches were of a thoroughly common-place 
kind; usually marked by some attempted 
smartness, that but showed the puerility and 
poverty of his brain. He would often amuse the 
House by pulling off half-a-dozen pairs of white 
kid gloves during the delivery of one of his long 
written-out orations! It gave him an air of aris- 
tocracy—no small advantage in the eyes of an 
English audience, 

For all this, he had attained toa certain degree 
of popularity; partly from the pretense of being 
on the Liberal side, but more from paltering to 
that fiend of false patriotism—national prejudice. 

It was he who adopted the phrase so flattering 
to the British public, ‘‘ Civis Romanus sum.” 

Had his popularity been confined to his country- 
men, less damage might have accrued from it. 

Unfortunately it was not. By a pretended lean- 
ing toward the interests of the peoples, he had 
gained the confidence of the revolutionary leaders 
all over Europe ; and herein lay his power to do 
evil, 

It was by no mere accident this confidence had 
been obtained. It had been brought about with 
a fixed design, and with heads higher than his for 
its contrivers. In short, he was the appointed 
political spy of the united despots—the decoy set 
by them for the destruction of their common and 
now dreaded enemy—the Republic, And yet that 
ran’s name is still honored in England; the 
country, where for two hundred years, respect has 
been paid to the traducers of Cromwell! 

The second individual on whom the frightened 
despots had fixed their hopeful eyes was a man 
of a «ifferent race, though not so different in 
character, 

He, too, had crept into the confidence of the 
revolutionary party, by a series of deceptions, 
equally well contrived, and by the same contri- 
vers who had put forward the diplomatist. It is 
true, the leaders of the people were not unsus- 
picious of him. The hero of the Boulogne expe- 
dition, with the tamed eagle perched upon his 
shoulder, was not likely to prove a soldier of 
Freedom, nor yet its apostle; and in spite of his 
revolutionary professions, they looked upon him 
with distrust. 

Had they seen him, as he sect forth from En- 
gland to assume the Presidency of France, loaded 
with bags of gold,* the contributions of the 
crowned heads—to secure it—they might havo 
been sure of the part he was about to play. 

He had been employed as a dernier ressort—a 
last political necessity of the despots. Twelve 
months before, they would have scorned such a 
scurvy instrument, and did. 

But times had suddenly changed. Orleans, and 
Bourbon, were no longer available. Both dynas- 
ties were defunct, or existing without influence. 
There was but one power that could be used to 
crush republicanism in France—the prestige of 
that great name, Napoleon, once more in the full 
sunlight of glory, with its sins forgiven and for- 
gotten! 

He who now represented it was the very man 
for their work: for they knew it was a task con- 
genial. With coin in his purse, and an imperial 
crown promised for his reward, he went forth, 
dagger in hand, sworn to stab Liberty to the 
heart! 

History records, how faithfully he has kert his 
oath ! 





OHAPTER XXIII.—-THE PROGRAMME OF THE GREAT 
POWERS. 


In a chamber of the Tuileries five men were 
seated around a table. 

Before them were decanters and glasses, wine 
bottles of varied shapes, an epergne filled with 
choice flowers, silver trays loaded with luscious 
fruits, nuts, olives—in short, all the materials 
of a magnificent dessert, 

A certain odor of raast meats, passing off under 
the bouquet of the freshly decanted wines, told of 
a dinner just caten, the dishes having been car- 
ried away. 

The gentlemen had taken to cigars; and the 
perfume of finest Havana tobacco was mingling 
with the aroma of the fruit and flowers. Smok- 
ing, sipping, and chatting with light nonchal- 
ance, at times even flippantly, one could ill have 
guessed the subject of their conversation, 

And yet it was of so grave, and secret, a nature, 
that the butler and waiters had been ordered not 
to re-enter the room—the double door having 
been close-shut on their dismissal—while in the 
corridor outside, a guard was kept by two soldiers 
in grenadier uniform. 

The five men, thus cautious against being 
overheard, were the representatives of the Five 
Great Powers of Europe—England, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and France. 

They were not the ordinary ambassadors who 
meet to arrange some trivial diplomatic dispute ; 
but plenipotentiaries with full power to shape the 
destinies of a continent. 

And it was this that had brought together that 
five cornered conclave, consisting of an English 
Viscount, an Austrian Field-Marshal, a Russian 
Grand Duke, a distinguished Prussian diploma- 


* It is well known that Louis Napoleon spent over a 
pounds sterling upon the election that made 

him President of France. Only tive initiated knew 
where the money came from. The prestige of the un-; 
cle’s name might have been sufficient ; but the crowned ¢ 
conspirators were determined to make things sure. Ité 
was trom them he had his supplies; and so far as? 
their interests were concerned, the money has been{ 
weil laid out. 





other four. 

They were sitting in conspiracy against the peo- 
ples of Europe, set free by the late revolutions, 
with the design to plot their re-enslavement. 

Their infamous scheme had been maturely con- 
sidered, and perfected before adjourning to the 
dinner table. 

There had been scaree any discussion : since, 
upon its main points, there was mutual accord. 

Their after-dinner conversation was but  re- 
sumé of what had been resolved upon—hence, 
perhaps, the absence of that gravity befitting such 
weighty matter, and which had characterized 
their conference at an earlier hour. 

They were now resting over their cigars and 
wines, jocularly agreeable, as a band of burglars, 
who have arranged all the preliminaries for the 
* cracking of a crib.” 

The English Viscount seemed espeeially in good 
humor, with himself and all the others. Distin- 
guished throughout his life for what some called 
an amiable levity, but others thought to be an un- 
amiable heartlessness, he was in the element to 
delight him. Of origin not very noble, he had 
attained to the plenitude of power; and now saw 
himself one of five men, entrusted with the affairs 
ofthe Great European Aristocracy, against the 
European people. He had been one of the prin- 
cipal plotters—suggesting many points ot the 
scheme thai had been agreed upon, and from 
this, as also the greatness of the nation he repre- 
sented, was acknowledged as having a sort of tacit. 
chairmanship over his fellow-conspirators. 

The real presidency, however, was in the 
Prince-President—partly out of regard to his high 
position, and partly that he was the hoat. 

After an hour or so passed in desultory conver- 
sation, the “ man of a mission,” standing with his 
back to the fire, with hands parting his coat tails 
—the habituai attitude of the Second Napoleon— 
took the cigar from between ‘his teeth, and made 
resumé as follows : 

“Understood then, that you, Prussia, send a 
force into Baden, sufficient to crush those pot 
valiant German collegians, mad no doubt from 
drinking your villainous Rhine wine!” 

“‘ Mercy on Metternich, cher President. Think 
of Johanisberger !’’ 

It was the facetious ‘Englishman who was an- 
swerable for this. 

“Ya, mein Prinz, ya;” was the more serious 
response of the Prussian diplomatist. 

“Give ’em grape, instead of grapes,” put in 
the punster. 

‘And you, Highness, bind Paussia to do the 
same for these hogdrovers of the Hungarian 
Puszta ?” 

“‘Two hundred thousand men are ready to 
march down upon them,” responded the Grand 
Duke. 

‘Take care you don’t catch a Tartar, mon cher 
altesse !” cautioned the punning plenipotentiary. 

“You're quite sure of Gedrgei, Marshal ?” went 
on the President, addressing himself to the Aus- 
trian. 

* Quite. He hates this Kossuth as the devil 
himself, and perhaps a little worse. He’d see him 
and his Honveds at the bottom of the Danube ; 
and I’ve no dowbt will hand them over, neck and 
crop, a8 soon as our Rrussian allies show them- 
selves over the frontier.” 

“And a crop of necks you intend gathering, I 
presume ?” said the heartless wit. 

“* Tres bien!” continued the President, with- 
out noticing the sallies of his old friend the vis- 
count. “I, on my part, will take care of Italy. 
I think I can trust superstition to assist me in 
restoring poor old Pio Nono.” 

“Your own piety will be sufficient excuse for 
that, mon Prince. *Tis a holy crusade, and who 
more fitted than you to undertake it? With Gari- 
baldi for your Saladin, you will be called Louis of 
the Lion-heart !” 

The gay visc unt laughed at his own conceit ; 
the others joining him in the cachinnation. 

“Come, P——!1” jokingly rejoined the Prince 
President, “it’s not meet for you to be merry. 
Jobn Bull has an easy part to play in this grand 
game |” 

“Easy you call it? He’s got to provide the 
stakes—the monisch. And after all, what does he 
gain by it ?” 

“What does he gain by it? Pardieu! You 
talk that way in memory of your late scare by the 
Chartists? Foi @honnéte homme! if I hadn't 
played special constable for him, you, cher 
vicomte, instead of being here as a plenipoten- 
tiary, might have been this day enjoying my 
hospitality as an exile |” 

“Ha—ha—ha! Ha—ha—ha!” 

Grave Sclave, and graver Teuton—Russia, Prus- 
sia—and Austria took part in the laugh, all three 
delighted with this joke at the Englishman's 
expense. 

But their debonaire fellow-conspirator felt no 
spite at his discomfiture, else he might have re- 
torted, by saying : 

But for John Bull, my dear Louis Napoleon, 
and that service you pretend to make light of, 
even the purple cloak of your great uncle, de- 
scending as if from the skies, and flouted in the 
eyes of France, might not have lifted you into 
the proud position you now hold—the chair of a 
President, perhaps to be yet transformed into the 
throne of an Emperor!” 

But the Englishman said naught of this. He 
was too much interested in the hoped for trans- 
formation to make light of it just then, and in- 
stead of giving rejoinder, he laughed loud as any 
of them. 

A few more glasses of Moet and Maderia, with 
a “tip” of tokay to accommodate the Austrian 
Field-marshal, another regalia smoked amidst 
more of the same kind of persijlage, and the party 
separated. Two only remained—Napoleon and 
his English guest. 

It is possibie—and rather more than probable— 
that two greater “‘shysters” never sat together 





in the same room! 
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I anticipate the start which this statement will 
cali forth—am prepared for the supercilious 
sneer. It needs experience, such as revolution- 
ary leaders sometimes obtain, to credit the scoun- 
drelism of conspiring crowns, though ten minutes 
spent in listening to the conversation that fol- 
— would make converts of the most incredu- 
ous, 

There was no lack of confidence between the 
two men, On the contrary theirs was the thick- 
ness of thieves ; and much in this light did they 
look upon one another. 

But they were thieves on a grand scale, who had 
stolen from France one-half of ite liberty, and 
were now plotting to deprive it of the other. 

Touching glasses, they resumed discourse, the 
Prince speaking first : 

“About this purple robe? What step should 
be taken? Until P’'ve got that on my shoulders, 
I feel weak as a cat. The Assembly must be con- 
sulted about everything. Even this paltry affair of 
restoring the Pope, will cost me a herculean 
effort.” 

The English plenipotentiary did not make im- 
mediate reply. Tearing a kid glove between his 
fingers, he sat reflecting—his very common face 
contorted with an expression that told of his be- 
ing engaged in some perplexing calculation. 

** You must make the Assembly more tractable,” 
he at length replied, in a tone that showed the 
joking humor had gone out of him.- 

“True. But how is that to be done ?” 

“By weeding it.” 

“ Weeding it?” 

“Yes. You must get rid of the Blancs, Rol- 
lins, Barbes, and all that canaille.” 

** Eh bien? But how?” 

‘* By disfranchising their sans culottes coustitu- 
ency—the blouses.” 

“* Mon cher vicomte! You are surely jesting ?” 

**No, mon cher prince. I’m in earnest.” 

** Sacre ! Such a bill brought before the Assem- 
oly would cause the members to be dragged from 
their seats. Disfranchise the blouse voters! Why 
there are two millions of them!” 

‘All the more reason for your getting rid of 
them ; and # can be done, You think there’s a 
major.ty of the deputies who would be in favor of 
it?” 

**I’m sure there is. As you know, we’ve got the 
Assembly packed with the representatives of the 
old regime. The fear would be from the outside 
rabble, A crowd would be certain to gather, if 
such an act was in in contemplation, and you 
know what a Parisian crowd is, when the question 
is political ?” 

‘But I’ve thought of a way of scattering your 
crowd, or rather hindering it from coming to- 
gether.” 

** What way, mon cher ?” 

**We must get up the comb of the Gallic cock— 
set his feathers on end.” 

*T don’t comprehend you.” 

“It’s very simple. On our side we'll insult 
your Ambassador, De Morny—some trifling affront 
that can be afterward explained and apologized 
for. I'll manage that. You then recall him in great 
anger, and let the two nations be roused to an 
attitude of hostility, An exchange of diplomatic 
notes, with sufficient and spiteful wording, some 
sharp articles in the columns of your Paris press 
—Ill see to the same on our side—the marching 
hither and thither of a half dozen regiments, a 
little extra activity in the dockyards and arsenals, 
and the thing’s done. While the Gallic cock is 
crowing on one side of the channel, and the 
British bull-dog barking on the other, your As- 
sembly may pass the disfranchising act without 
fear of being disturbed by the blouses. Take my 
word it can be done.” 

**Viscount! you’re a genius!” 

** There’s not much genius init. It’s simple as 
a game of dominoes,” 

“It shall be done. You promise to kick De 
Morny out of your court? Knowing the reason, 
no man will like it better than he!” 

“*T promise it.” 

* + * * * ” 

The promise was kept. De Morny was “kicked 
out” with a silken slipper, and the rest of the 
programme was carried through—even to the dis- 
franchising of the blouses! 

It was just as the English diplomat had pre- 
dicted. The French people, indignant at the sup- 
posed slight to their ambassador, in their mad 
hostility to England lost sight of themselves ; 
and while in this rabid condition, another grand 
slice was quietly cut from their fast attenuating 
freedom, And the programme of that more ex- 
tensive, and still more sanguinary, conspiracy 
was also carried out to the letter. 

Before the year had ended, the perjured King 
of Prussia had marched his myrmidons into 
South Germany, trampling out the revived flame 
of Badish and Bavarian revolution; the ruffian 
soldiers of the Second Napoleon had forced 
back upon the Roman people their detested 
hierarch; while a grand Cossack army of two 
hundred thousand men was advancing iron- 
heeled over the plain of the Puszta to tread out 
the last spark of liberty in the East. 

This is not romance : it is history! 





CHAPTER XXIV.—A TREACHEROUS STAGING, 


Men make the crossing of the Atlantic in a 
Cunard steamer, sit side by side, or vis-a-vis, at 
the same table, three and sometimes four times a 
day, without ever a word passing between them 
beyond the formulary “May I trouble you for the 
castors?” or “‘ The salt, please ?” 

They are usually men who have a very beauti- 
ful wife, a rich marriageable daughter, or a 
social position of which they are proud. 

No doubt these vulnerable individuais lead a very 
unhappy life of it on board ship ; especially when 
the cabin is crowded, and the company not over 
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are flocking for England, to make their fall pur- 
chases in the Manchester market, Then, indeed, 
the crossing of the Atlantic is a severe trial toa 
gentleman, whether he be English or American. 

The Cambria was full of them; and their com- 
pany might have tried Sir George Vernon, who 
was one of the assailable sort described. But as 
these loyal transatlantic shopkeepers had heard 
that he was Sir George Vernon, late Governor of 
B , it was hands off with them, and the ex- 
governor was left to his exclusiveness. 

For the very opposite reason was their company 
less tolerable to the Austrian count ; who, repub- 
lican as he was, could not bear the sight of them. 
Their feyalty stank in his nostrils, and he seemed 
to long for an opportunity of pitching one of said 
** blue-noses ” overboard. 

Indeed there was once he came near, and per- 
haps would have done so, but for the mediation 
of Maynard; who although younger than the 
count was of less irascible temperament. 

Roseveldt was not without reason, as every 
American who las crossed in a Cunard ship in 
those earlier days may remember. The super- 
loyal Canadians were usually in the ascendancy, 
and with their claqueries and whisperings, made it 
very uncomfortable for their republican fellow- 
passengers—especially such republicans as the 
scene upon the Jersey shore had shown Maynard 
and Roseveldt to be. It was before the establish- 
ment of the more liberal Inman line, whose 
splendid ships are a home for all nationalities, 
hoisting the starry flag of America as high as the 
royal standard of England. Be grateful to 
them for so doing! 

Returning to our text, that men cross the 
Atlantic in the same cabin and dine at the 
same table, without speaking to one another, there 
was an instance on board the Cambria. The men 
were Sir George Vernon and Captain Maynard. 

At every meal their elbows almost touched: for 
the steward, no doubt, by chance, had ticketed 
them to seats side by side. 

At the very first dinner they had ever eaten to- 
gether, a coldness had sprung up between them 
that forbade all further communication. Some 
remark Maynard had made, intended to be civil, 
had been received with a hauteur that stung the 
young soldier; and from that moment a silent 
reserve was established. 

Either would have gone without the salt, rather 
than ask it of the other! 

It was unfortunate for Msynard, and he felt it. 
He longed to converse with that strangely inter- 
esting child; and this was no longer possible, 
Delicacy hindered him from speaking to her 
apart; though he could scarce have found op- 
portunity, as her father rarely permitted her to 
stray from his side. 

And by his side she sate at the table ; on that 
other side where Maynard could not see her, ex- 
cept in the mirror! 

That mirror lined the length of the saloon, and 
the three sate opposite to it when at table. 

For twelve days he gazed into it during the 
eating of every meal; furtively at the face of Sir 
George, his glance changing asit fell on that 
other face reflected from the polished plate in 
hues of rose and gold. How often did he inward- 
ly anathematize a Canadian Scotchman, who sate 
opposite, and whose huge shaggy “ pow” inter- 
posed between him and the beautiful reflection ! 

Was the child aware of this second-hand sur- 
veillance? Was she too at times vexed by the 
exuberant chevelure of the Caledonian, that hin- 
dered her from the sight of eyes gazing affection- 
ately, almost tenderly, upon her? 

It is difficult to say. Young girls of thirteen 
have sometimes strange fancies. And it is true, 
though strange, that, with them, the man of 
thirty has more chance of securing their attention 
than when they are ten years older! Then, their 

young heart, unsuspicious of deception, yields 
easier to the instincts of Nature’s innocency, re- 
ceiving like soft plastic wax the impress of that it 
admires. It is only later, that experience of the 
world’s wickedness trains it to reticence and sus- 
picion, 

During tliose twelve days Maynard had many a 
thought about that child’s face seen in the glass— 
many a surmise as to whether, and what, she 
might be thinking of him. 

But Cape Clear came in sight, and he was no 
nearer to a knowledge of her inclinings than when 
he first saw her, on parting from Sandy Hook ; 
Nor was there any change in his. As he stood 








Sir George had stept ont the , his 
ter close followin: epete et in 
hand with some 

A rough breeze was on the y, with a 
current; and by some mischance 


quick t 
the hawser, hol the two boats together, sud- 
; e ee Lg ship held her 


denly gave wa’ 
opt ee Raph gm 

e 8 e slew outer en 
sipping from the box just as Bi 
Be upon the tender. With a crash it wert 
down upon the deck below. 

The servant, close ing from the bulwar 

was easily dragged back again ; but the child, half- 
way along the , was in imminent danger of 
being pretes into the water. The spectators 
saw it simultaneously, and | a Gry from both ships 
proclaimed the peril. She had caught this hand- 
rope, and was hanging on, the slanted platik 
ording her but slight support! 
And in another instant it would part from the 
tender, still pg ged astern! It did part, 
dropping with a p upon the seething waves 
below. But not before a man, gliding down the 
slope, had thrown his arm around the imperiled 
oF, ene carried her safely back over the bulwarks 
oO 


e steamer ! 
There was no longer a coldness between Sir 
George Vernon and Captain Maynard; for it was 
the latter who had rescued the child. 

As they parted on the Liverpool landing, hands 
were shaken, and cards exchanged—that of the 
English baronet accempanied with an invitation 
for the revolutio: leader to visit him at his 
country-seat ; he address given upon the card, 
“Seven Oaks, Kent,” 

It is scarce necessary to say that Maynard 
peed to honor the invitation, and made care- 

1 registry of the address, 

And now, more than ever, did he feel that strange 
forecast, as he saw the girlish face, with its deep 
blue eyes looking gratefully from the carriage- 
window, in which Sir George, with his pelengings, 
was whirled away from the wharf. His gaze fol- 
lowed that yen f of roseate hue; and long after 
it was out of sight he stood thinking of it. 

It was far from agreeable to be aroused from 
his dreamy revery—even by a voice friendly as 
that of Roseveldt! The count was by his side, 
holding in his hand a newspaper, It was the 
Times of London, containing news to them of 
painful import, 

It did not come as a shock, The journals 
brought aboard by the pilot—as usual, three days 
old—had prepared them for a tale of disaster. 
What they now read was only its confirmation. 

“It’s true!” said Roseveldt, pointing to the 
conspicuous capitals: 


THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS HAVE TAKEN 
RASTADT ! 


THE BAVARIAN REVOLUTION AT AN END! 


As he pointed to this Seton heading, a wild 
oath, wortby of one of iller’s student robbers, 
burst from the lips of the revolutionary count, 
while he struck his heel down upon the ee 
wharf, as though he would have crushed the pla 
beneath him, 

**A curse!” he cried, “an eternal curse upon 
the ured King of Prussia! And those stupid 
North Germans! I knew he would never keep 
his oath to them!” 

Maynard, though sad, was less excited, It is 

ossible that he bore the disappointment better 

y thinking of that golden-haired girl. She would 
still be in England; where he must needs now 
stay. This was his first reflection, It was nota 
resolve ; only a transient thought, 

It passed almost on the instant, at an exclama- 
tion from Roseveldt, once more reading from the 


aper : 
. O Kossuth siill holds out in Hungary; though 
the Russian army is reported as closing around 
Arad!” 

Thank God!” cried Roseveldt ; ‘we may yet 
be in time for that!” 

“Should we not wait for our men? I fear we 
two could be of slight service without them.” 

The remembrance of that angelic child was 
making an angel of Maynard ! 

“Slight service! Asword like yours, and mine! 
Pardonnez-moi ! Who knows, cher oe, that 
I may not yet sheathe it in the black heart of a 
Hapsburg? Let us on to Hungary! It is the 
same cause as ours.” 

“T agree, Roseveldt. I only hesitated, thinking 
of your danger, if taken upon Austrian soil,” 

“Let them hang me if they will, But they 
won't, if we can only reach Kossuth and his brave 
companions, Aulich, Perezel, Dembinsky, Nagy‘ 
Sandor and Damjan'ch. Maynard, I know them 
all. Once among these, there is no danger of the 
rope. If we die, it will be sword in hand, and 
among heroes. Let us on, then, to Kossuth |” 

“To Kossuth!” echoed Maynard, and the 
golden-haired girl was forgotten! 





CHAPTER XXV.—THE FIFTH AVENUE HOUSE. 


Tue Newport season was over, Mrs, Girdwood 
had returned to her splendid mansion in the Fifth 
Avenue, soon to receive a visitor, such as even Fifth 
Avenue houses do not often entertain—an 


English lord. Mr. Swinton, the nobleman incog., 
had accepted her invitation to dinner. 

It was to be a quiet family affair. Mrs, Gird- 
| wood could not well have it otherwise, as the 

circle of her acquaintance fit to meet such a dis- 

tinguished guest was limited. She had not been 
|long in the Fifth Avenue house—only since a 
| little before the death of her late husband, the 
| deceased storekeeper, who had taken the place at 
| her earnest solicitations, 

In fact it was whispered, that the grand man- 
sion had caused his death. It was too splendid 

| for comfort—it required a complete change in his 
| habits; and perhaps he was troubled about the 
| expense, which was wholesale, while he had been 
all his lite accustomed to the retail. 

| From whatever cause, his spirits sank under ite 
| lofty ceilings, and after wandering for three 
| months, through the spacious apartments, listen- 
| ing to his own lonely tread, he lay down upon one 
| of its luxurious couches and died ! 

It was more cheerful after his demise: but as 
yet unvisited by the ile, Mr. Swinton was the 
first of this class, who was to stretch his limbs 
under the Girdwood mahogany ; but then he was 
at the head of it. A good beginning, reflected 

| widow Girdwood. 

“We shall have no one to meet you, my lord. 

| We are too busy in preparing for our voyage to 
Europe. Only the girls and myself. I hope you 
won't mind that?” 

“*Pway, madame, don’t mention it. Yaw own 
intewesting family ; just the sawt of thing I take 

Nothing baws me more than one of 
— ore kwushes, as we call 
nd,” 


upon the steamer’s deck, coasting along the 
southern shore of his nitive land, with the Aus- 
trian by his side, he made the same remark he 
had done within sight of Staten Island. 

“T have a presentiment, that child will yet be 
my wife!” 

And again he repeated it, in the midst of the 
Mersey’s flood, when the tender became attached 
tothe great ocean steamer and the passengers 
were being taken off—among them Sir George 
Vernon and his daughter—soon to disappear from 
his sight—perhaps never to be met aguin! 

What could be the meaning of this presenti- 
ment, so' seemingly absurd? Sprung from the 
gaze given him on the deck, where he had first 
seen her, continued by many a glance exchanged 
inthe cabin mirror, left by her last look as she 
ascended the steps leading to the stage plank of 
the tender—what could be its meaning ? 

Even he who felt it could not answer the ques- 
tion. He could only repeat to himself the Very 
unsatisfactory rejoinder he had often heard 
among the Mexicans, “ Quien sabe ?” 

He little thought how near that presentiment 
was of being strengthened. 

One of those trivial occurrences, that come so 
close to becoming an accident, chanced as the 
passengers were being transterred from the 
steamer to the “‘ tug.” pleasyaw 1p. 
The aristocratic ex-Governor, shy of being hus- those gweat 
tled by a crowd, had waited to the last, his lug- | “nem in Eo 





select. 
This occurs on a Cunarder only when the Tweed- 
coated Canadians and “ blue-noses ” of Nova Scotia | 


; - “I’m glad of it, my lord. We shall expect you 
gage having been passed beforehim. Only May- then on next Tu ‘ay. Remember, we dine at 
nard, Roseveldt, and a few others stiil stood upon | seven,” 


Hotise st Newport, just as Mrs. Girdwood was 
Fs irre taken to the New York 


Tuesday came, along with it Mr. Swinton,en- 
tering the Fifth Avenuc mansion at seven P. M., 


, and niece, 
was not yet complete; two 
, Who soon came in. 
ey were Lucas and his acolyte, also 
Siedmou segues w Reapers arouses 
wood’s acqu at Newport, e 
medium of Mr Swinton, were also included in the 
invitation. 

It made the party compact and in proportion ; 
thtee ladies, with the same number of gentle- 
tien—the set of six—though perhaps im the eyes 
of the latter their hostess was de trop. Lucas 
had conceived thoughts about Julia, while his 
sorted eackeruel oxime) tia, te faton being of 
80) together well enough; Mr. Sw: i 
course the lion of the eve . This from his being 
S ye pen - ere an. It was 

ut nat cou! ° 

Again Mrs. Girdwood longed to make known 
how great a lion he was. But Mr. Swinton had 
sworn her to secrecy. 

Over the dinner table the conversation was 
carried on without restraint. People of different 


h her h 
“But the intne’ 


others were ex 


nations, who speak the same language, have no 
difficulty in finding a topic. eir respective 
countries supply them with this. America was 


talked of; but more England. Mrs. Girdwood 
was going there by the 


next steamer--—staterooms 
already engaged. It was but natural she should 
make inquiries. 


“About your hotels in London—Mr. Swinton. 
Of course we'll have to stop at a hotel, Which do 


ou consider the best ?” 
4 “Olawndon, of cawse, Olawndon in Bond 
stweet. Da all means, go there, m e. 


The Clarendon,” said Mrs. Girdwood, taking 
out her card-casé, and penciling the name upon & 
“bonds ~ roan a ble pwomen- 

nd stweet. It’s our ona’ 
ade, dl saihes = stweet where our best twades- 
men have their shops.” 

“We shail go there,” said Mrs. Girdwood, re- 
gistering the address, and returning the card- 
case to her reticule. 

It is not necessary to detail the conversation 
that tollowed, I¢ is usually insipid over a dinner 
table, where the guests are strange to one 
another ; and Mrs, Girdwood’s guests came under 


this category. 

For that, everything went well and even 
cheerfully, J alone at times looking a little 
abstracted, and so causing some slight chagrin 


both to Lucas and Swinton. 

Now and then, however, each had a glance from 
those pay oy eyes that flattered them with 
ho r the fature, 

They were dread dangerous eyes, those of Julia 
Girdwood. Their glances had come near disturb- 
ing the peace of mind of a man as little suscepti- 
ble as either Louis Lucas, or Richard Swinton. 

The dinner party was over ; the trio of gentle- 
men guests were taking their departure. 

“When may we expect you in Bagent, my 
lord ?” asked the hostess, speaking to Mr. Swin- 
ton apart. 

“By the next steamaw, madame. I wegwet I 
shall not have the pleasyaw of being your fellaw 

assengaw. Iam detained in this countw a 

wifle of business, in connection with the Bwitish 
Government. A gweat baw it is, but I cannot es- 
cape it,” 

R I am sorry,” answered Mrs. Girdwood. “It 
would have been so pleasant for us to have had 

our company on the voyage. And my girls too, 
Im oe they wouts have } y-*. it an 
But I hope we'll see you on the other 5 

“Undoubtedly, madame. Indeed, I should be 
vewy misewable to think we were not to meet 
again. You go diwect to ~~ oy of cawse, How 
long do you pwopose wenpelang, here ?” 

* Oh, a long sno pemnene all the winter, Af- 
ter that we will go up the Rhine—to Vienna, 
Paris, Italy. We intend making the usual tour. 

“You say you will stop at the Clawndon? 

‘“* We intend 80, since you recommend it. We 
shall be there as long as we remain in London. 

“JT shall take the yrs | of pwesenting my 
wespects to you, as soon aa I weach Eng 
«My lord! we shall look for you.” 

* * o ” * * 7 

The drawing-room door was closed, the ladies 
remaining inside, The three gentlemen a 


were in the entrance ball, footman 

helping them to hat and surtout, Though they 

h | come in, all three went out, together. 
“Where now?” asked Lucas, as they stood 


upon the flags of the Fifth Avenue. “It’s too 
early to go to bed.” ys 
wn inepired bya free’ potation of the 
said Swin nspi a po 
widow's chal wines, Where do yaw say?” 

“ Well, I say, let’s have some Have you 
got any money upon you, Mr. Swinton ?” j 

Mr. Laces was still ignorant that his companion 
was a lord. 

“Oh, yas—yas, A thousand of your demmed 
dollars, I believe.” > 

“ Excuse me for putting the question. 1 only 
asked in case qn might require a stake. If you 


do, my little pile’s at your service.” 
7 anke— thanks { I'm weady for spawt— 
stake all pawvided.” 


Lucas led the way, from the Fifth Avenue to 
Broadway, and down Broadway toa “hell”; one 
of those snug little establishments in an off street, 
with supper set out, to be eaten only by the ini- 
tiated. 

Swinton became one of them. Lucas had rea- 
sons for introducing him. His reflections were : 

“This Englishman appears to have money— 
more than he anes w . to do -_ P ny he 
didn’t drop any of it in Ne n the con- 
trary, he «Me ave aH |. capital by the 
plucking of certain pigeons to whom I intro- 
duced him. I’m curious to see how he'll get along 
with the hawks. He’s among them now. 





| 
| 





the gangway, politely giving him place. This brief dialogue occurred in the Ocean 





The introducer of Swinton had an additional 
reflection, suggested by the remembrance of Julia 
Girdwood : 

“‘T hope they'll get his thousand dollars—clear 
him out, the cur—and serve him right too. I be- 
lieve he’s a d——d schemer.” 

The wish had jealousy for its basis. 

Before the gambler proclaimed his bank closed 
for the night, the false friend saw the realization 
of his ho 

With all his devilish astutenesa, the ex-guarde- 
man was not cunninz in his cups, The free sup- 

iT, with its chéap champagne, had reduced him 

a condition of innocence resembling the pigeons 
he was so fain to pluck, and he left the hawks’ 
nest without a dollar in his pocket! 

Lucas lent him one to pay for the hack that 
carried him to his betel ; and thus the two parted! 
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Chief Justice Chase, as Presiding Officer of 
the Court of Impeachment, Administering 
the Oath to Senator Wade, in the Senate 
Chamber, Washington, D. C.., on the 6th of 
March, 1868.) 


Tue process of administering the oath to 
the Senators at Washington, to qualify them as mem- 
bers of the Court of Impeachment, was interrupted on 
the 5th imst., by the opposition of Democratic mem- 
bers to the swearing in of Mr. Wade, upon the ground 
that, as President of the Senate, and, ex-officio, the suc- 
cessor apparent to the Executive Chair in case of the 
removal of Mr. Johnson, he is too directly and person- 
ally interested to render impartial judgment. The 
details of the controversy upon this subject have been 
given by the daily journals, and it is unneces-ary for 
us to recapitulate them. The question was left unde- 
cided on the 5th, but on the following day Mr. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, who originated the discussion, an- 
nounced that as many gentlemen who agreed with him 
as to the merits did not consider it necessary for the 
issue to be decided at that stage of the proceedings, he 
withdrew the question. Senator Wade was therefore 
sworn, and the ceremony of administering the oath to 
one and ha having been concluled, the Chief Justice 
declared the organization of the Senate as a High Court 
of Impeachment. Our engraving illustrates the scene 


at the moment when the Oath was administered to 
Senator Wade, 


Mn Geo. T. Brown, Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate, Serving on President Johnson the 
Summons to Appear before the Court of 
impeachment. 


Fourvure generations will turn to the pages of 
Wranx Lesuie’s ILLustnaTep Newsparen to find a pic- 
torial record of the localities identified with the great 
event of the present time—the Impeachment. Our 
artist in Washington has neglected no opportunity to 
enable us to present to the public true pictures, not 
only of the men, but the places that are associated with 
the national episcde now occupying the popular atten- 
tion. Among other scenes, we illustrate the service of 
the summons upon President Johnson, commanding 
him to appear before the Court of Impeachment. The 
tervice took place in the business office of Mr. Johnson, 
in the White House. At seven o’clock on the evening 
af the 7th March, inst., Mr. Geo. T. Brown, the Ser- 
weant-at-Arms of the Senate, called at the White House, 
Upon the announcement of the usher that the officer of 
the Senate desired to see Mr. Johnson, the latter di- 
rected Mr. Brown to be admitted. After the usual salu- 
tations, Mr. Brown said: 

“Mr. President, I have here a package which I am 
ordered by the Senate of the United States to deliver to 
uu ” 


t the same time he handed to the President a sealed 
elope or pac \° 
Mr, Johnson replied—Very well, sir; it shall have my 
attention, 
Mr. Brown—Good-evening, Mr. President. 
Mr, Joh Good-e' 2, Mr. Brown, 
And Mr. Brown withdrew. 
Shortly atterward the President opened the packaye 
and found therein the writ, including a copy of the ar- 
ticlea of impeachment, and other papers connected 
with the proceedings. 











Opening of the High Court of Impeachment, 
in the Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C., 
on Friday, the 13th of March, 1868, for the 
Trial of Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States. 

On Friday, the 13th of March, inst., the High Court 
of Impeach t, r d of the 8 ‘# and Chief 
Justice of the United States, was formally opened for 
the trial of Andrew Johnson, the Chie! Magistrate of 
the nation. Every available space in the galleries was 
occupied, thousands having been denied admittance in 
consequence of their inability to obtain tickets, Two- 
thirds of the speciators were ladies, representing the 
élite of society, and enlivening the scene with their rich 
and elegant attire. To the ._— and left of the 
tribunal two long tables had been placed for the 
accommodation of the Managers of the Impeachment 
and the Counsel of the President. The members of 





The table was set for three, its shining service 
helping wonderfully to brighten the small room. 
After I had taken off my bonnet and cloak, and 
answered a dozen questions asked in a much more 
interested manner than Martha was accustomed 
to use, I glanced at this, and smiled : 

“Are we to have a lordly guest to-night?” I 
asked ; “or is the table set for you and me—and 
Memory ?” 

Martha bent forward and stirred the fire. I 
knew she did this that the red glow might hide 
the other flame on her cheeks; and this and 
| other little changes in her mannér seemed to me 
so strange in Martha, I could not repress a won- 
dering little smile, which you may be sure I kept 
to myself. 

**Such wonders Love works!” I thought. 

“Paul Spofford is coming to have tea with us 
to-night,” answered Martha, “I know you will 
like him. I thought it would be pleasant to you 
to have a new face to welcome you, as well as the 
old one.” 

“The old face is very dear. But the more, on 
that account, I shall not object to the new one,” 
I said, and, as I kissed her, half-laughing, a knock 
announced our guest. 

I am certain I never saw a face that pleased me 
memore at first sight than Paul’s, Many handsomer, 
but not one more honest, and frank, and trust- 
worthy. He shook hands very cordially with me, 
looking at me with a sort of pleased surprise. 

* Your cousin is much younger than I had sup- 
posed,” he said to Martha, as he greeted her ; and 
added, simply, “I am sure I don’t wonder that 
you missed her.” 

Somehow, it seemed to me, that neither the 
words nor the manner of them pleased Martha, 
I hastened to say, laughingly : 

** Indeed, Mr. Spofford, it is only her own good- 
ness that made her miss me. To let youintoa 
secret, I have a shocking temper ; besides, I am 
years older than I look, and feel years older than 
Iam.” 

He laughed. 

* Are you going to make yourself out a grim, 
ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ominous bird of 
yore? Give her some tea, Miss Martha, and 
swecten her temper for this evening at least.” 

It was a very pleasant evening, and many similar 
ones followed it. But as time wore on Martha 
changed strangely ; the color, so faint and pretty 
at first, became a hard burning spot in her cheeks ; 
her eyes were no longer serene and almost happy, 
they were eager, intolerant, and too bright, 
following every step, every movement of mine 
with a suspicious impatience inexpressibly dis- 
tressing. She treated Paul oddly, too: now 
winningly kind, gentle and sisterlike, and again 
fiercely suspicious of all he did or said. At times 
I have seen even a look of his change her whole 
aspect, her lips quivering, her eyes brightening 
till they seemed aflame, and yet darkening and 
deepening until they might have burned into their 
places in the socket, I feared that Martha was 
ill; but a feeling I cannot describe held me back 
when I would have mentioned my uneasiness to 
her, and I dared not say anything. 

It was in February that Paul asked me to marry 
| him. I did not tell Martha, and I refused him. 
| L will not pretend that I did not love him, for I 
| did, and truly; but love is a selfish passion, and 
often conflicts with duty. I felt strong enough, 
or thought 1 did, to put love aside, and take the 
path that seemed to me the right one, In spiie 
of all the urgings of passion, all the aching desire 
of a longing and wounded heart, I knew that 
Right, followed loyally, rewards her servants ; 





shoals of the narrow, rapid river. She seemed the 
incarnate spirit of the ominous hour. She gazed 
at me fora minute quite silent, and her low laugh 
chilled my heart. , 

“You think Iam a fool; and you have reason 
to think so. I won one drop of heavenly dew, to 
make my bitter life sweet. I had wept so much 
that God granted me one ray of sunshine to 
brighten the long way. I was a fool, I thought 
they were mine, and I might keep them. I forgot 
1 had a pretty-faced cousin, with a cat’s heart and 
a smile like Judas. My cousin has tricked me 
once, but she will scarcely keep me here to see 
her warm herself in my sunshine. Paul is coming 
here. Don’t say a word to me—I know it; and I 
know you would smile sweeter yet if [ should drop 
dead where I stand! You wouldn’t turn pale. 
You would smile, and say, ‘ Paul, she was a poor 
fool ; but we hope she is happy in heaven!’ And 
Paul would think what a saintly heart you had. 
And would kiss you.” A low, wailing cry broke 
from her. ‘*My God! I am so miserable!” 

It was hardly spoken above her breath, but, oh! 
its anguish was so deep! 

My heart bled—-it bleeds now as I recall it. 
There was nothing for me to say, and before I 
could say anything, she had closed the door and 
walked away. I sat and cried like a child. My 
sacrifice would be in vain to make her happy, and 
though this rendered it harder, it did not make it 
the less imperative. I had been working quictly 
again for some time when Paul, whom truly I 
had not expected, came in. When I told him 
that Martha was walking, he seemed surprised 
and grieved, but I am ashamed to remember the 
selfish, secret joy it gave me to find how soon he 
forgot it in the pleasure of being with me. He 
staid long, and soon his words drifted after our 
thoughts. He told me again that he loved me, 
and again he urged me to be his wife, At first I 
was calmly constant to my resolve, but as he 
talked I looked up into his face, and I forgot 
myself, His eyes were so tender, so full of the 


showed such deep, satisfying, manly love, oh, it was 
hard! To give all this up, and make my weary 
way alone! I thought my heart was breaking. I 
laid my head down in my hands, and sobbed : 

Paul! Paul! Don’t look at me—don’t speak 
to me so!” I plead, because I was afraid of my 
own weakness, He took my hands in his, and 
made me look into his eyes. 

**T never would again,” he said, “if I thought 
you did not love me. If you will tell me that you 
do not, I will leave you this moment ; I will never 
breathe a word of what I feel, nor see yeu again, 
But as God is my witness, I will never leave you 
until you say, and look it with your honest eyes, 
*Paul—I do not love you!’ ” 

What could I do? He still held my hands, 


subdue my pitiable weakness. 

“Do you love me?” he asked again, in the soft, 
eager voice of unutterabie passion. 

I was looking into his eyes, and thus looking, I 
could not utter an untruth. 

** Yes, Paul; I love you.” 


ing all the same. 


me ?” 

“Oh, Paul!” I moaned, forgetting everything 
in my own pain, “do you not see how itis? Do 
you not know that Martha loves you ? It would be a 
sin for me to marry you. I cannot! I cannot! I 
cannot! But I am weak; help me with your 





the House of Representatives were provided with and I could look beyond the present time of pain | strength: because I love you, do not urge me.” 


chairs in the rear of the Senators’ desks, 
Mr. Henry Stan berry, late U. 8. Attorney-General, Mr. 
Benjamin R. Curtiss, of Missachusetts, and Judge 


and see the reaping of the plentiful harvest of 
peace from the seed now sown in tears. I was 


But he, too, for one moment let slip all thought, 
| except of bliss present and perfect. He drew me 


Thomas R, Nelson,ot Tennessee,appeared asCounselfor sure that Martha loved Paul, though he had) nearer, my head sinking on his shoulder, and his 


Mr. Johnson; their associates, Jeremiah H, Black and 
William M. Evarts being engaged elsewhere on impera- 
tive professional business, 

At one o'clock, Pp. m. Chief Justice Chase entered the 
Senate Hall, and took his seat at the tribunal as pre- 
siding officer. 

Mr. Johnson, through counsel, asked for forty days’ 
delay to prepare an answer to the articles of Impeach- 
ment, After considerable discussion it was ordered 
that the answer be filed on or before Monday, the 23d 
of March, inst., when the managers will put in their 
replication and the trial will at once proceed, 

e Court then adjourned till the 23d inst. at one 
o'clock, P. M., and the first scene of the great national 
drama closed. 








MARTHA. 


Ir was a lonesome house, on a bleak, windy, 
moorlike stretch of land, where Martha and I had 
lived together, alone, for five weary years. I was 
away on a visit to my cousin Granton when 
Martha first saw Paul Spofford. She wrote to me, 
mentioning his name, and told me the little inci- 
dent that led to their acquaintance, and that he 
came often to the house. After that she said no 
more about him ; and, knowing Martha as well as 
I did, I smiled a little sadly to myself sometimes, 
when thinking of her, feeling how lonely my life 
would be when Martha had left me. 

The night I reached home was miserably bleak 
and chill. November winds searched the hollows 
of the barren hillsides, and set the trees moaning 
and complaining, until the old stories of wild, 
rebellious, longing souls, pent up for punishment 


in the straight, hard limbs, came into my thoughts | 


and made me shudder. But inside the house all 
was cheerful as firelight and soft lamplight could 
make it, The little sitting-room was swept and 
garnished, every nook and corner dusted and 
po ished until the dear old furniture looked almost 
new. Martha herself looked new. Her pale, dark 
cheeks bad a faint color in them ; her large eyes, 
lefore so passionate through all the weary, en- 
forced patience of our monotonous lives, had 
grown quiet, content, serene. Her hair was 
jormed into wavy curls behind her sbell-like ears, 
and one or two flowers—gifts, I fancied—two 
crimson, purple-hearted fuschias, and a dainty 
heartsease, lifted up and confined the tresses— 
otherwise too girlish for my cousin Martha, a 
strange, repressed woman of twenty-eight. 


never asked her to be his wife; and I felt that 
had I not returned to Moorhouse, her love would 
have wakened his, Those were dark days; but 
to me a light, born in heaven, seemed to shine 
across them, as if one saw a star within a waste 
of troubled waters, 

One dark afternoon Martha came in from her 
bedroom, cloaked and bonneted. It had never 


struck me so sensibly before how thin her cheeks | 


had grown, what a languor had crept over her 
person, in spite of the fierce brightness of her 
dark eyes—how nervous and steely seemed the 
movements of her thin hands, I had hardly liked 


door to go out, the first slow drops from the low 
clouds began to fall, and seeing this, I went up to 
ber rather timidly, and laid my hand on her arm, 

“Martha, dear, you are not well,” I said. 
* Pray be contented to stay with me this evening ! 
Don’t you think I am lonesome sometimes? And, 
indeed, it is wrong to expose yourself in such 
weather.” 

Martha’s laugh was both scornful and weary. 
She shook my hand off. 

“Not right? I answer for myself—there’s no 
one to call me to strict account! If I should fall 
down dead on the hillside yonder, the very carrion 
crows would fly by me without stopping! There 
is not much here to tempt them.” 


thin, white arm frightened me, 
| was burning hot. I was afraid to show her how 
her words and manner horrified me, or how 
anxious she made me. I smiled instead, and 
took up my knitting-work placidly, though my 
hand shook. I said, as calmly as I could: 

“Well, you might think of me; you might stay 
andreadto me. Paul sent me—I mean—I got 
a book yesterday—a new novel, yesterday,” I 





| said, and I could have bitten off my tongue for | 


| read it to me, I should like it so much.” 
| Ishall never forget the look she cast on me, 
| The door was open, and she stood in front of it; 
behind her was the dull, gray sky, deformed with 
threatening clouds ; the coarse grass of the hill- 
| side, bent by the wind that swept down it, and 
| with the voice of this, unutterably, thrillingly 
j sad, mingled the noise of water falling down the 


to remonstrate with her, but as she opened the | 


She pushed back her sleeve as she spoke. Her | 
I touched it—it | 


| my stupidity; ‘‘ and if you would only stay and | 


| lips burned uponjmy cheek. 

| At that moment I heard what Paul did not; the 
click of the latch ; Martha had come through the 
side door, leading from the bedroom, and she now 
stood in the doorway between the two rooms, 
gazing at me with eyes hke two points of fire. It 
was only for an instant; then she turned away, 
and softly closed the door. I shuddered, and 
Paul pressed me closer against his bosom. 
| “Let me gol” I whispered, frightened. 
me go!” 

He raised his head, and I pointed to the door ; 
but wher he looked he saw nothing. 

At the same moment it unclosed, and Martha 
entered, deadly pale, but very calm. She came 
up to the fire, and bade Paul good-evening, lean- 
ing forward and warming her white transparent 
hands over the blaze. 

“Were you not afraid to venture out in such 
weather, Miss Maréha?” asked Paul, looking 
curiously into her worn, haggard face. “The 
rain has been too hard for you to dare, I should 
think,” 

“T do not fear the rain,” Martha said, still 
holding her hands above the fire, rubbing tlem 
together with a soft regular motion, as if the 
heat was pleasant to her. “I like the storm,” 
she added; “It is very dark out. Very dark.” 

Her words and her manner were composed 
enough, and yet there was something unnatural 
about both, which I could feel, though I cannot 
explain. Paul, too, perceived it, but he was less 
affected by it than I, and talked to her without 
any appearance of constraint or surprise. Ag 
for me, I said little ; I did not know what Martha 
| had heard or seen; I felt cold, and shivered, not 
with fear, but some vague presentiment, more 
unbearable. When Paul rose to go, it was 
Martha, and not I, who pressed him to remain, 
She would not hear ot his leaving. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘it is dark and miserable out. 
| Stay and take tea with us. You must stay, Paul ;” 
| she cailed him by his name for the first time, and 

she spoke it in a regretful, lingering, sweet voice, 
that thrilled my heart with vague self-accusa- 
tions, ‘* While I was out I walked to the village 


** Let 





| for some things we needed, and the tea I got is 
fresh and strong ; you must take some before you 
| go out into this bitter rain.” 


promise of years of happiness, his honest face | 





| 


| 


| 


Pai§ glanced at me, surprised and pleased. I 
know some half-formed hope came over his mind 
that all would yet be well between us three, and 
that some shadowy home-like picture soothed 
him with promises of a future never to be realized- 
Paul staid to please Martha; and she sat down 
near him, while I made the few simple prepara- 
tions for the meal, which we preferred should not 
be left to our one servant. Every now and then I 
glanced at Martha, where she sat with my pet 
kitten in her lap, stroking its soft fur, and talking 
to Paul; I felt in a dream, but in spite of all this 
quiet, Martha’s pale face and haunting eyes 
made me nervous, Her calm seemed to me un- 
natural ; nay, I knew it to be so. I knew what she 
had seen, and feared that she must have heard. 
I upbraided myself for my folly, but indeed I 
could not control a cold, creeping fear, whenever 
I looked at her. 

Presently my labors were accomplished. 

“A yoice said, Arise and eat!’” said I, with a 
gayety I tried to feel, pointing to the prettily ar- 
ranged table. 

Martha had risen, and was standing by the 
window ; she pointed to the west. 

‘Philip said unto him, Come and see!’” she an- 
swered, in the same spirit. 

Panl and I joined her. It was a glorious sight ; 
but no poor words can paint that marvelous 
pomp of color, that bloody light, breaking 
through banks of ragged black clouds, and be- 
tween and beyond them, faint glimpses of a far 
and peaceful heaven, The storm had ceased for 
a while, and this was the death of day. Martha’s 


| weary eyes fixed themselves longingly upon the 


sky : she clasped her hands together, gazing far 
off, as though her eager look would break the 
bonds that held her back. 

“Oh, heaven! how sweet—how sweet and fair, 
and how far!” she murmured, 

“Yes,” I said, as wistfully, “it is sweet, and so 
far.” 

She turned her sinister eyes quickly on me, 

** Would you like to be there?” she asked. 

I said, “Yes!” but at that moment I was con- 
tent with earth and life, for Paul’s breath moved 
my hair, his shoulder touched mine, where he 
stood behind me. As I spoke a sudden stcely 
light crept into Martha’s eyes, and went out like a 
flame blown by the wind, quenched in unbidden 
tears. She leaned her head down upon my breast 
and put her arms about my neck. 

‘Child! child!” she murmered, “accuse fate, 
not me. Providence is the hand that guides it. 
I am but the senseless instrument.” 

She looked, and spoke so strangely, that a 
thought which had troubled me before recurred 
tome. I would not indulge her in her wander- 
ings further than I could help. 

‘*Come! my tea will be cold,” I cried, ‘and do 


and knowing that he must feel how I was | menocredit. But that is always the way with 
trembling from head to foot, I struggled hard to | people of elevated tastes—while they are poetiz- 


ing, the supper spoils, Come, Martha! if you are 
not hungry with your wild walk out on the hiils, 
it is your Christian duty to improvise an appe- 
tite, and pretend to be.” 
“ Christian duty!” said Paul; ‘‘ what is that?” 
“To do unto others, as ye would that they 


The words were calm enough, but I was weep- | should do unto you,” I answered, “and this is 


a practical illustration of it,” wherewith I began 


“Then, my darling, why will you not marry | to play hospitable hostess with all my might. 


When we went back to the cheerful fire again, 
we sat very silent for perhaps half an hour, Out- 
side the wind moaned and lashed the bare 
branches of the trees, dying away far off, and the 
rain falling again, sounded like the march of a 
spectral host, hurrying on through the darkness, 


| Martha rather withdrew herself from Paul and 


me, for her mood had changed again, inexpli- 
cably, as it often did, She sat in deep shade, the 


| lamp on the table behind her, and the projecting 


| and let it be in decent silence, 





jamb of the old-fashioned fireplace shielding her 
face from the firelight; but the pallor of her 
face seemed to scare the shadows from it. It 
almost gleamed upon me, it was so deadly white, 
and the eyes shone like jewels, lustrous and 
flinty. She moved uneasily once or twice, before 
she broke the silence. She spoke suddenly, her 
voice dry, hard, and even. 

“ Paul, I have something to say to you-- and to 
my cousin. I have a confession to make, and for- 
giveness to implore. I have long made up my 
mind to atone for the trouble I have caused, as 
best I might, and there will be no time better 
than this.” 

She paused, and cleared her throat painfully. 

* But Martha, dear”——I began, distressed for 
her. 

“Stop! You can speak presently !” 

She waved her hand imperiously ; she seemed 
to loathe the sound of my voice, 

“You will think me strangely lacking in 
womanly reserve, Paul, but there comes a time 
when pride must give way, or worse must come. 
Don’t speak, either of you. Let me lay my head 
in the dust ; let me drink my cup of humiliation ; 
Paul—I loved 
you!” 

I cannot describe her voice ; if I couid, I hardly 
would wish to bring to your mind anything s9 
utterly hopeless, so calmly acceptant of woe, 

*‘Paul—I loved you!” she repeated, and then 
she let her gleaming eyes rest for one moment on 
my face. ‘ But from the hour that she returned I 
knew you were lost to me, I tried to give my happi- 
ness up calmly; to walk my appointed path, and 
make no effort to bate a step, or a thorn, of the 
weary road, I failed—she will tell you how 
utterly. She grew afraid of me, She thought I 
was mad, God knows how I wished she had been 
right. Iwas not—I am not now—when I iell you 
that the struggle is ended, and that I have 
conquered. Take her, and do not let a thought 
of me trouble your happiness. Do not seek to 
know my future. I shall leave you, and work ii 
out, far from you. A long way, a long, long way 
from here !” 

Her words, her tone, had so mingled witl: the 
sad night wind, that I hardly knew when she 
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ceased speaking. She was looking straight into 
the fire, her eyes intenser than the flame that 
flickered before them. 

I felt the idle tears sliding heavily down my 
cheek, and glanced toward Paul. He was 
watching Martha intently, unaffected by her 
words I thought, and incredulous of them. 
Martha stretched out her hand and touched 
mine, her own recoiling again involuntarily. 

**Do you forgive mc?” she said, in a voice that 
seemed to choke her. 

“Oh, Martha?” I murmured, half-sobbing ; ‘I 
have nothing to forgive; but do not think I 
shall be made happy at your expense. I will 
rather——” 

**Stop!” she cried again, with the same ges- 
ture that had marked the word before. Then she 
added more softly, ‘‘ Let us say no more about it, 
I have told you, and you have forgiven me. There 
remains but one thing more.” 

** That is »bout—your plans? You will tell me 
—to-morrow ?” 

** Yes; you will know to-morrow,” she answered, 
looking into the fire again, wich the strangest 
smile —triumphant, cold, and yet dreamy, as if 
she looked upon some satisfying reward, in- 
visible to me. I noticed that Paul’s deep eyes 
were fixed upon her, closely and yet furtively. 
He had said not a word iu answer to her story 
and made no remark to her still; but he staic 
late. He seemed strangely reluctant to leave us, 
and it was not until the hour made it imperative 
that he rose to go. Then Martha turned toward 
the table, 

“T have brought out this,” she said, pointin 
to some wine that I bad not cbserved ; “drink i 
with me—both of you—that I may be assured of 
your pardon,” 

I thought this an odd thing for Martha to do, 
but I would have pleased her in anything I coul 
and panes? assentingly at Paul. He nodde 
gravely, still watching my cousin. Martha turned 
toward us, two glasses in her hand, and the third 
filled upon the table, 

Her cheeks had lost their ashy hue, even in the 
moment since I had last looked at her. Instead, 
they were burning red, her eyes glowing like 
living fire. She gave one glass to Paul. 

**Drink it, Paul; and wish me peace!” And 
then to me, ‘There is no need to ask for joy tor 
you—you will find it in every drop.” 

My hand was on the glass with hers. Paul’s 
eyes never left her face, and just as I would have 
taken the glass, he spoke one word, in a voice in- 
describable ; 

** Martha!” 

She shivered from head to foot. 

“Drink it! Drink 1t quickly!” she cried, her 
as eyes burning into mine. 

took it hastiiy to please her, and raised it to 
my lips. 

** Not a drop!” Paul cried, in a voice that shook 
me, body and soul. He seized the glass before 
my lips were wet, placing in my hands his own. 
** This is mine, Martha ; f will drink to your hap- 
piness in this!’ 

A wild shriek burst from her lips ; she threw up 
her frantic hands, and tried to dash the cup from 
his; but he caught her weak fingers in his 
nervous clasp, and held them down. He raised 
the wine to his lips, and showed her the empty 
glass! 

Every color of life left her face. She shivered ; 
she shrank. She scemed to lose warmth and 
passion. She cowered before him, and sank 

radually down upon the floor, her teeth chatter- 
ing as if with cold, her body limp and nerveless, 
her face like the face of one dying. 

© Paul! Paul! Paul! I loved you so!” she mur- 
mured. * [loved*yon so, and I have killed you! 
Just God! I loved him so, and I have killed him! 
My Paul! My one love!” 

** Miserable woman! I did not taste the wine!” 
he cried. “Thank God that He grants you time 
for repentance, and a million times, that He did 
not suffer the deed!” 

‘You did not drink it?’’ she said, a dull, un- 
certain light creeping into her eyes, ‘* But—she 
did not!” 

He turned from her in horror, 

‘* For God’s sake, my darling, leave this place, 
Leave it instantly,” he said, coming to me, where 
I stood dumb with terror and amazement, I can- 
not trust you from my sight!” 

He held me to his breast, trembling through 
hia strong frame; he covered my face with pase 
sionate kisses ; he wearied himself with murmur- 
ing broken words of love, calling me a thousand 
times all the dear, half-uttered names of tender- 
est, protecting passion. It seemed that he forgot 
all other existence in the joy of saving mine, 
Presertly I whispered against his clicek : 

** But, Paul- -think of Martha!” 

The name woke him from his delirium of thank- 
ful joy, and I felt the movement of loathing with 
which he heard it, but he turned away from me, 

Martha had vanished. 

She was there no longer; and the wide open 
door through which the bleak wind rushed in 
from the rain-beaten moorland told us that sho 
had dared the darkness and the storm rather 
than Paul’s accusing eyes. 

His search was unavailing; his calls received 
no answer; and fain to conclude that she had 
taking refuge beneath some friendly shelter, 
Paul waited until daylight to renew his quest. 

For days it was in vain; and I would I had 
never known the truth. 

In one of the wildest of the rocky recesses 
through which the fretted river foamed wrathfully 
against its prison bounds some torn shreds of 
her garments were found, and afterward—the 
rest! and the ghastly story was complete. 

It was many months after this that 1 became 
Paul Spoffurd’s wife. I seemed for ever to hear 
poor Martha’s wailing cry, “Paul! Paul! Paull 
I loved him so, and I have killed him!” And her 

ale wraith rose wrathfully before me, and bade me 
urn from happiness whose price had been so 
fearful. Night and day her white fice haunted 
me, as she fled through night and storm, to seek 
beneath the troubled waters, the case her poor 
passionate heart could never hope for here, 

She is at rest now. She asked me to forgive 
her. I thank God I said “ yes!” though it may 
have been I, and not she, who had most need of 
forgiveness, 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Among the French Canadians. 


Wrra the eusepticn, perhaps, of the Indian 
Territories, the only regiou of this upper portion of 
North America where the traveler may alight upon 
things done up in the real old-fa<hioned, primitive 


atyle, is that part of the New Do inion formerly known 
as Lower Canada. I» the cities, of course, one does not 
see so much of this, because the lightsome and volatile 

becomes more than half R- 





ized by contact with the true Briton. And this, even 
io the extent of discarding the habits inherited by him 
from his forefathers ,ccat with hood, worsted sash, 
woolen nightcap, raw hide boots, and such like habits), 
and adopting the stove-pipe hat and swallow-tailed coat 
of civilization. Go, then, to his native village, on some re- 
mote headland ot the mighty St. Lawrence, if you would 
study the French Canadian as he was a couple of cen- 
turies ago, ard as he is to-day, where happily left to 
himself. In these places his attire is of a very ancient 
and unfashionable cut. 
A long coat of heavy 
gray cloth, with a hood 
hanging down behind, 
is bound round his 
waist with a cash of 
gaudy colors. The sash 
has frequently descend- 
ed to him through four 
or five generations, and 
has retained much of 
the dirt of each; but 
this imparts a mellow- 
ness to it, and renders 
it all the more interest- 
ing to the artist. He 
is as hairy as Esau, and 
very handy with his 
wood-saw. The female 
Cannuck generally has 
eyes like little blaek 
beads, pale complexion, 
and wears her hair 
plaited in two long queues behind, She favors the 
fashion of a home-made straw-bat, with a brim about 
a yard across; has on, when she leaves home, immense 
wooden clogs, like small canoes; and, apparently— 
mind, now, I say apparently—wears' but one garment, 
and that a close-fitting one of coarse blue stuff. 

The vehicle in which the Cannuck rides out in sum- 
mer-time is called a caléche. It 1s hung very hignu up 
on wooden springs—so high, indeed, that it requires 
much agility to climb into it. There is less trouble 
about getting out, thou.b, because the passenger is 
sure to be thrown out. Thus it is that simplicity is 
ever trium»hant. The caléche jolts much more than 





MALE AND FEMALE CANNUCES, 





THE CALECHE, 


any other kind of carriage with which I am acquainted. 
This may be in part owing to the fact that tne wheels 
are oval, If you ask me why the Canadian thus prefers 
the elliptic form for his wheels, I can cnly answer that 
I suppose he does so because his father did, and his 
grandfather, and so back into the dark ages of the 
ast. 
d In winter. when the ground is covered with snow— 
for it snows in Canada—the Cannuck travels in a kind 
of sledge, called a traincau, This vehicle is so ingeni- 
ously constructed as to push the deep snow on before 
it, so that the road soon vecomes heaped up in ridges, 
with aeep hollows between. While traversing these roads 
in a switt traineau, a stranger to the country usually 
experiences a kiad of nausea akin to sea-sickness, The 
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SECTION OF A CANADIAN 8NOW ROAD, 












best ponies of the country do not dip into these hollows, 
however, but trot over the ridges in a straight line, just 
as they would do on a level road, Naturally you wiil 
request to be informed how the traineau manages to 
foilow the horse over these peaked ridges? To that 
query I am not furnished withareply. The matter, I 
would remark, however, is the driver’s business, and I 
mostly make my living by attending to mine. 

Speaking of toe Canadian horses, it may be as well 
here to note the fact that most of them become prema- 
turely bald as to their tails. This arises from the 
custom still followed by the Cannucks of yoking them 
by their tails to the plow. Economy in harness is 
obtained by this simple method. There is one objection 
to it, though. Sometimes the tail breaks, and then the 
impulsion 1g 60 violent that the untortunate animal 
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THE TAIL BREAKS, ETC. 


pitches forward with gre't foree, and either breaks his 
neck o¢ becomes imbedded in the sottsoil, Outof evil, 
however, there sometimes comes good, The last time 
I sojourned amoung the French C.inadians, I was ac- 
quainted with one who struck a valuable vein of gold, 
at a depth of fitteen tect be.ow the surface, as he was 
digging tor his pony, which had gone under, owing to 
its tail breaking short off at the plow. 

I never yet knew a French Canadian of the 
rur)l kind who did not own a large, brindled 
dog, and that dog’s name invariably “César.” If 
jou stand in the middle of a village, there, and 
call, “César! César!” you will find yourself at 
once the centre of attraction of fi‘ty or sixty wolfish- 
looking curs, who will eat you if you do not possess the 
Canadian-french language, and compliment them in it, 





** CESAR, AND HIS FORTUNES.” 


Sometimes the Cannuck yokes César to a small car, or 
sledge, in which he traverses the country at a wonder- 
ful pace. Here there is an advantage in crossing frozen 
rivers or lakes; because, if the ice snould break, no great 
matter whetber the sledge sink or not, for César always 
has his bark ready. You remember the old song of the 
“Light Bark,” etc., etc.? Very well; if you do, no 
further explanation of the matter is needed. 

To borrow @ phrase from poor Artemus War, a truly 


.“ sweet boon” to the gay Cannuck is the spruce and 


attractive creature called the moose, I call it “ spruce,”’ 
partly because that word rhymes with its name, and 
thus sheds a certain effulcence of poetry over my —— 
prose, and partly because the animal in question feeds 
chiefly on the tree in question, that is, the moose devon: s 
the buds of the spruce. And, if it had no otuer value, 
quite usetul is this comely quadraped as an illustration 





of one of those of our language, by which 


foreigners are so much puzzled. Says « famous foreign 
female philologist to me one day, for instance, as we 
skimmed over one of those exciting Canadian snow- 
roads, in a traineau, ‘* How is it now with you and your 
goose, and you and your moose? When you be 
plural for goose you call him geese; and yet, again, 
when you shall be plura\ for moose, you do not 
call him meese, but keep him always moose— 
which is very singular for your plura!l,”” added the 
bewildering word-snatcher, with a ringing laugh for 
her pun. The creature of which we are speaking, how- 





ever (the moose, and not the female philologist), is 
quite as singulir as our plural for him. He has some- 
thing of the deer about him, a good deal of the ox, a 
suggestion of the giraffe, and a tcemendous!ly long 
head, with big, flat horns o1 it, The tail of the moose 
is used in most Canadian houses as a whisk, a purpose 
for which it is admirably adapte1 by nature, as the 
annexed cut will show. As the Laplanders domesticate 
their reindeer, so with the f'rench Canadians and their 
snowdeer, as the moose may very properly be termed, 
The meat of the moose is of a very tender and succulent 
kind—of a fibre, in fact, that reminds oue, at the same 
time, of roast beef and mock turtle. The skin of the 
moose furnishes leather for the mocassins of * the 
Cannuck. The cow moose furnishes him with milk 
quite equal to that drawn from the cow cocoa-nut, It 
is quite charming to view the Canadian milk-maids 
tripping away to the woods of a noe each of them 
furnished with a milk-pail and a ladder, he latter bein 
used for the purpose of scaling the cow moose, which 
is frequently ten feet high. 





CANADIAN MOOSE-MILEER. 


When the snow is se deep that sometimes the tops of 
the highest trees are covered by the drifts, then the Can- 
nuck becomes very lively, for snow is as much his proper 
element as mud is that of an eel. Sometimes he goes 
hunting, then, traversing the country with snow- 
shoes, accoutred with which be runs down hares and 
other wild creatures. When a Cannuck has killed, in a 





CANADIAN CHASSEUR. 


season, 46 many as one hundred of these hares, which 
turn quite white in winter, he immediately becomes a 
person of great political influence in his parish. Some- 
times he is elected mayor, sometimes a member of 
parliament. Alas! alas! how different it is in this 
irreverent country of Young America, where no man is 
respected in proportion to the number of his white 
hairs, but rather the reverse. 

In summer, when the lakes and rivers have got clear 
from their icy shackles, which generally happens some 
time in the month of July, the Cannuck hoists out his 
wooden canoe, which he sometimes uses as a hammock 
durir g the winter season. He is very much at home in 
a canoe, when voyaging in which he looks like a man 
who had gone adrift in one of his wife’s great wooden 
shoes. He is very skillful asa navigator; and, although 
he has neither a binnacle in hia canor, nor & compass, 
nor @ caboose, nar any other philosophical apparatus 
by which to steer, he traverses the rivers and ponds of 
his vicinity with great fearlessness and precision. 
While paddling along in his canoe, the Cannuck always 
lightens his toil by singing one ot his native songs. 
These are of the simplest character, hearing some 





CANNUCK AND CANOE. 


anal to the negro melodies of the sunny South. 
move be feeble attempt to translate the first verse of 
one, which 1 used frequently to hear chanted by these 
primitive and unsophisticated voyageurs : 


“Behind the shanty of my aunty, 
There lies a stagnant pool, 
Two black ducks and one white 
Are swimming there from morn till night, 
Roule, canoceman, roule, roule !** 
The song contains ninety-nine more verses, all of them 
nite on need as the saraple just quoted, end it is only 
through want of space that I am ol from offer- 
ing them to my readers, who, I hope, will not be very 
mnch disappointed at the omission. 
The Cannuck is a very r4o-r wt In 
summer he stands out on the e of a rough whart, 
hoists out 





built for the purpose, and with a scoop-net 


the silvery shad on its way up the rapids. In winter he 
cuts a bole in the ice, and stands there for hours ata 





A TISSURE IN THE ICE. 


time, with the thermometer at awent aay degrees 
below zero, ang'ing for ‘* tommy-cods,”’ which are ugly 
little fishes with large heads, and having a strong 
flavor, when cooked, of soap-and-water. A ‘“ washy ” 
flavor, in fact, 

Then he has his national games, has the mercurial 
Cannuck, and it is called La because it 
originated with the half-breeds, who are a cross between 
the Indian and the French Canadian, The game isa 
sort of wild croquet ; oniy, instead of a mallet, the 
player uses & long stick, with a crook at one end of it, 





LA CROSSE PLAYER. 


the space b°tween the crook and the stick being netted 
over with de-r sinew, somewhat after the fashion of a 
racket. Armed with these instruments, two sets of 
players strive to persuade the ball into taking two dia- 
metrically opposite directions—which the ball does, of 
course, 

Among the native productions, of which the French 
Can: are jnoty proud, may be reckoned the Falis 
of } , the Citadel of Quebec, the Plains of 
Abraham, porpoise leather, and cod-liver oil, Speci- 
mens of these, with the exception of the first three 
mentioned, were sent by them to the Parise Universal 
Exhibition. The beaver is an animal of nearly as much 





sanctity with the Cannucks as is the sacred bull with 
the Hindoos, It is the crest, or emblem, of Canada, 
Cannucks, who are swells in their way, sometimes wear 
jackets made of beaver-skin, with the tail of the animal 
attached, which gives them a very jaunty appearance 
as they trot along the road to church or to visit their 
sweethearts. 

Like the French, from whom he is sprung, the Can- 
nuck is very tond of dancing, and he performs on the 

“light fantastic toe” with 

great gusto and vigor. He 

generally plays the fiddle 
tor himselfand his partoer 
to dance to, and frequently 

——s ies the yy | 

catgut by singin 

top of his voice. Sat 8un- 

day balls on the village 

green, the Cannuckesses 
otten evince a tend 
4 toward civilization — 
-_ ting down their back. » 

. avd wearing little hate 

_ rched over their eye- 
rows, and patent- er 
shoes on their twinkling feet, 

The women of the East have long been celebrated 
by tr-velers .or the ease and grace with which they 
ca water-pitchers on their 
h . None can excel the Cana- 
dian lasses in this, however. 
Witt inimiable dexterity, the 
Canadian girl will place a water- 
jar, nearly as big as herself, on 
ber head, and waik miles with it 
to and from the epring, swaying 
her gracetul figure to and fro as 
she walks; and it is a curious 
fact that, when you see one of 
these sylph-like maidens at some 
distance thus burdened, you are 
at a loss to know for certain 
whether you behold a woman 

a pitcher ora eww 4 
carrying ® woman, 60 m oO 
the two articles resemble each 
other in genera) .orm. 

Near the larger towns the Cannuck gets {0 be terribly 
demoralized. He loses all the picturesqueness o/ his 
character. Sometimes he comes to the city dressed up 
with a hat anc coat ever so much too large tor him, his 
wife utterly disguised in a huge old-fashioned bonnet; 
and then, alas! what a humiliating figure is cut by 
these poor people. who so simply adorn themselves 
when at home in their native hamlet, 
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BECRETARY OF THE 
TO APPEAR BEFORE 


SENATE, 
THE 


OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
E. ‘A UOR. 


Office of the Secretary of the Senate, Capl- 
tol, Washington, D. C.—Preparing the Sum- 
mons for Andrew Johnson to Appear Before 
the Court of Impeachment. 


Tre writ summoning Andrew Johnson to 
apnear tefore the High Court of Impeachment was 
draw up on the 7th March inst., in the office of John 
W. Forney, Secretary of the Senate. Our engraving 
represents the clerk, Mr. Simpson, writing out the 
summons at the dictation of Senator Howard, The 
Bergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, George T. Brown, 
stands near by, waiting to serve the writ upon the 
President. The service was effected very quietly on 
the evening of the same day. 


THE NEW 





WASHINGTON, D C., 
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—PREPARING THE SUMMONS FOR 
OF IMPEACHMENT. — FROM A SKETCH BY JAS. 


Thaddeus Stevens being Conveyed to the 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., by his Assistants, Joseph Reese and 
John Chauncey. 

Tue iron will of Mr. Thaddens Stevens has 


sustained him thus far in the discharge of the onerous 
duties of his Congressional positiop, but it isa terri- 
ble ordeal tor the infirm and broken-down old man to 
endure. Fromthe unpretentious house where he re- 
sides, he rides in a one-horse vehicle to the Capitol, the 
carriage stopping under the covered way beneath the 
steps of the south wing of the building. A chair is then 
brought out by two employésin his service, Joseph 
Reese and John Chauncey, upon which the invalid 





JEWISH SYNAGOGUE IN CING)NNATI, OHIO 
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MR. THADDEUS STEVENS BEING CONVEYED TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BY HIS ASSISTANTS, 
JOSEPH REESE AND JOHN CHAUNCEY.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR, 


seats himself and is borne, by the two assistants 


named, to the room of the Commitiee on Appropria- | 


tions. This room is the same where the articles 
of impeachinent were drawn up, and is generally re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ Thad, Stevens’s Room.”” Upon reaching 
it he is lifted to a favorite sofa, his papers are handed 
to bim and he occupits himself with them rntil twelve 
o'clock, when he is assisted across the hallway into the 
Hall of Representatives. 


The New Jewish Temple in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘Tue largest and most magnificent Jewish 
temple in the United States is The Kaal a Kadesh Bnei 
Jeshuran, on the corner of Plum and Eighth streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, It was commenced in May, 1863, and 





vpentayy 


| was constructed under the supervision of the architect, 
James K. Wilson, at a cost of $275,000. On the 25th of 
August, 1866, it was formally dedicated with imposing 
ceremonies. This beautiiul structure is an ornament 
to the city of Cincinnati, and an edifice of which the 
Jewish population may well be proud. It is provided 
with a splendid organ, irom the establishment of Koehn- 
ken & Co., Cincinnati. The Rev. Dr. P. M. Wise is 
the Rabbi. As will be seen in our engraving, the build- 
ing is of the Mosaic style, and exhibits the gracetul 
features of Oriental architecture. It is 142 feet front by 
130 feetin depth, and will accommodate two thousand 
persons, 





Tne right man in the right place is a hus- 
| band at home in the evening. 
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ELLIOTTSVILLE, STATEN ISLAND.—£fEE PAGE JU. 
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DESPERATE ENCOUNTER WITH AN INSANE NEGRO, 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
Snakes in the Cradle. 

Shortly after one of the heavy talls of snow last 
month, a lad at Bucyrus, (O.), while clearing away the 
snow from a potato mound, found a kind of nest in the 
straw, in which was a compact ball, which he supposed 
was a larg’ ball of string, such as woolmen use. He 
brought this in with the potatoes and laid it on the 
baby’s cradle near the stove. He then left the house 
oo an errand to a neighbor, and returning in about an 

















A PEPPERED CFFICIAls 
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hour, he found that he ball had become metamor- 
phosed into a pile ot squirming snakes, which were en- 
joying the warmth otf the infant’s body, one having 
actually crept into the child’s mouth. The attention 
ot the mother having been attracted by the boy’s cry 
of alarm, she seized the child and sought to extricate 
the reptile, but it was too late, it had already glided 
down the infant’s throat. Dr. Ingraham was sent for, 
but declined worrying the child with medicine, the 
snake being of a species that is perfectly harm- 
less. The mother declares, however, that its 
appetite is much increased, and that it frequently 
hisses in its sleep. This, however, is probably ima- 
gination, as that species of snake does not hiss, 
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STRANGE ACCIDENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


An Idiot Boy Packed in a Box and Sent 
Off by Rail. 

S-veral weeks ago a half idiotic boy about seventeen 
years of age leit Cincinnati where he had been residing, 
and started for Indianapolis in search of employment. 
Being unsuccessful in obtaining work, and having ex- 
hausted his little stock of money, be determined to re- 
turn home by toot, and proceeded on his journey as far 
as Acton, Indiana, without accident or molestation. At 
this place he fell in the company of six gentlemanly 
fellows, who expressed great sympathy with him in his 
misfortunes, and promised to assist him on his tedious 
and painful pi'grimage. The precious rascals, after 
gaining the confidence of the simple-minded boy, con- 








ARREST OF MASQUERADERS, NEW YORK CITY, 


Desperate Encounter with an Insane 
Negro. 


On the 23d of February last, an insane negro, at the 
Calatoose, in Mobile, Ala., assailed the officers when 
his cell was opened in the morning, and with a heavy 
piece of plank, which he had torn irom the floor, felled 
four of them, and broke the hand of a fifth. Rusbing 
past the police, he managed to reach the street, and 
kept up a fierce running fight with his pursuers, hurl- 
ing bricks and oyster-shells at them with great rapidity 
and force, until two negro policemen fired at him with 
their revolvers, and wounded him so severely that he 
was incapable of further violence. 









ducted him into an empty warebouse, stripped all the 
clothing from his person, and then reated him to a 
washing with some preparation that eft him as black 
as a crow trom head to foot. A packing-box was then 
procured and the unfortunate boy placed within and 
secured in his contracted apartment by a stout cover 
and iron bands. The box, with its human freight, was 
then directed to “ B. C, Lord, Eeq., Cincinnati, Ohio,’’ 
and conveyed to an Express Office, and instructions 
wire given to handle the case with care, as it contained 
“live stock.”” The box was placed in the baggage-car, 
and in about an hour after starting a strange noise was 
heard procecding from the case of ‘‘live stock,” and 
procuring a hatchet, the messenger, after considerable 
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BURGLARY AT THE WESTERN FEMALE SEMINABI, OXFORD, OHIO. , 
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A MAN MURDERS HIS MOTHER IN THE PRESENCE 
OF HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN. 





\ FACETIOUS JOKER HALF-KILLED AND ARRESTED 
FOR THEFT. 


lifficulty, succeeded in opening it, To his utter as- 
onishment he found in it a human being, greatly ex- 
hvusted and gasping frantically for breath. The lad 
subsequently recovered and narrated the circum- 
stances to the gentleman to whom the box was directed, 
who is the President of the Indianapolis and Cincinnati 
Railroad, and efforts were at once made to capture the 
:nteresting young men who were the authors of the 
outrage, and bring them to justice, 
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y 4 Prisoner Blinds an Officer with Cay- 
enne Pepper. 


A few daysago Deputy Sheriff Smith started from the 
ehambers of the Supreme Court to conduct two pris- 
oners to the Tombs City Prisou, and when at the cor- 
ner of Leonard and Hudson streets, one of them, woo 
proved to be a notor’ous jail-bird, and had just been 
sentenced by Judge Barnard to five years’ imprison- 
ment in the State Prison for larceny, suddenly threw 
@ quantity of cayenne pepper in bis eyes, and then 
called upon his companion torun, The officer was too 
much blinded to attem»ta rescue cf bis charge, but 
Roundsman Dubois of the Fifth Precinct, who was in 
vicinity, started in pursuit, and prevented them from 
making their escape, and also escorted them to the sta- 
‘tion-house. The peppered deputy was placed under 
:medical treatment. The only reason given for the out- 
rage was, that if Mr. Smith had not been so eager to 
take him off, the prisoner would have had at least three 
years of his sentence remitted. 


A Strange Accident in New York City. 


The recent heavy falls of snow have rendered some 
of the streets of New York city almost tmpassible for 
vehicles. In North William street the carrlage-way 
resembles a rampart of snow and dirt several fect 
above the sidewalks, on the top of which, with great 
-difficuity, the carte and wagons that frequent that 
thoroughfare move along. At about noon, on the 3d 
unst., a singular accident occurred in that locality. A 
coal-cart was standing on one side of the mound of 
snow, and down the street came lumbering one of the 
heavy beer wagons of Schaffer’s brewery, laden with 
kegs of lager beer. On the top of the pile was seated 
the driver. In attempting to avoid the cval-cart, he 
orought one of the wheels of his wagon over the edge 
of the snow-bank, and over the huge vehicle rolled, 
falling, wheels uppermost, on the sidewalk, The driver 
was with much difficulty extricated from the wreck and 
\‘ue pyramid of beer barre!s that had rolled upon him- 
Tp ugh stunned and bruised, he was, strangely enough, 
not . “engerously injured, 


Arrest of Masqueraders, 


The apvusl commencement of the Jewish feast of 
Purim too.* place on the 8th inst., and wae celebrated 
by many of %ur Hebrew citizens by calling upon their 
friends in fan, y costumes and with masked taces. As the 
feast began on Sunday, an order was issued trom the 
Police Headqua:¥ers, directing officers to arrest all 
persons agpesring vi the street in fantastic dresses, as 
such @ display wo.Vld tend to create @ disturbance of 
the pence and violate the sanctity of the Christian 
Sabbath. Accordingly,;: the patrolmen made a descent 
upon every carriage co.vtaining }ersons attired in any 
other drees than plain, avd paraded the occupants to 
the station-houses, where some of the most Judicrous 
figures were cut by the un. Wsepecting victims, When 
it was discovered that the ord * was being executed in 
too general a manner, insiruc.Wons were sent out that 
only those persons who were fou'ud walking the streets 
in costumes an! with masks Should be arrested, 
Duriog the evening parties appewred at the Head- 
quarters, and protested sgainst the treatment their 
triends had received while observing an annual custom 
of their faith, never before interfered with by the 
police, and never having been productive of any dis- 
turbance whatever. All persons who had been arrested 
in carriages, under the first order, were discharged 
upon receipt of the second; but this did little service 
toward allaying the indiguation felt against the police- 
men, 


Barglary at a Female Seminary in Ohio. 


Several months ago the teachers of the Western Fe- 
male Seminary at Oxtord, Ohio, were convinced that 
some party or parties had secretly entered the building 
at night, visited different private rooms, ransacked 
closets and writing-desks, and then withdrew without 
having abstracted anything of value, On Saturday 
night, February 29th, two of the teachers determined 
to remain in the building and see if possible who the 
intruder was, and how the confusion was managed. 
After nerving themselves with strong tea, they took 
comtortable positions in the library to await the appear- 
ance of the unknown visitor, At about twelve o'clock steps 
were heard as if some person was cautiously coming 
up the stairs from the basement. Becoming somewhat 
alarmed at the evidence of an unlawful intrusion, the 
teachers went slowly to the room of the Principal, 
where a council of war was held, and a scheme of de- 
fense determined on. A messenger was dispatched 
through the neighborhood for assistance, and two gen- 
tlemepv promptly responded and repaired to the Semi- 
nary with dark lanterns and loaded revolvers, The par- 
ties were distributed in such a manner that the intru- 
der was completely surrounded in the main hall. One 
of the men fired at the téllow, who immediately leaped 
over the banisters and bounded down the stairs, paying 
mo aitention to the demands for his surrender. A lively 
waee took place about the house; through rooms, down 
ataira, along hallways, and benind tables the burgiar 
elodged, closely pursued by the two gentlemen and the 
lady teaehers. Shots were freely discharged at him, but 

iailed to bring him to bay. The fellow succeeded in 
waiping the open air, anc the search was continued until 
dhe body, which proved to be that ofa stalwart negro, 
was found lying dead in the road near by, from seven 
wounds having been inflicted by the revolvers, 


A Man Marders his Mother in the Pres. 
; ence of his Wife and Children, 


On the 19th of February last, a fearful tragedy oc- 
curred at Jasper, in Lowa, Robert Sprague, a resident 
of that place, who had always been known asa yood 
and harmless man, was reading hie Bible in company 
with hie wife, his children, ani his mother, a venerable 
lady of seventy years of age. Suddenly he sprang to 
bis feet, and declared that he would kill his mother, 
She ran to the door, but stumb'ed at the threshold and 
fell. Sprague, with the fierce energy of a maniac, 
jesped upon her and choked her to death, He then 
durned to his wife and with a transient recoguition of 
pois imeanity, cried out: “ Send for Baumer (a neighbor) 
to tie me,”" He told his wife and children to get away 
as soon as possible, They roused the neighbors and 
the unfor tanate lunatic was secured. 

A Jolly Joker Half Killed and Arrested 
for Theft. 

A few days ego a party of jovial, fun-loving young 
men, residing at Metamors, Lilinois, determined to play 
a capital trick upon the proprietor of the American 
House at that plece, by displacing the bell which hung 
over a porch in front of the hotel. They assembled at 
midnight to carry out their proposed spree, and a young 
man named Somers was detailed to climb to the roof 
and unswing the beJl. Being « nimble fellow, his part 
was soon performed, and os he shouldered the bell, 
weighing ever sixty pounds, and commenced his re- 
turn, a wire attached to the clapper and passing to the 
front door of the house, prevented his easy cscupe, and 
jerked him forcibly back. The bell flew from his em- 








to the floor beneath, while Somers rolled over and over 
down the roof, and fell heavily upon his back on the 
ground. The confusion that ensued alarmed the neigh- 
borhood, aud in a short time a large crowd had col- 
lected, but none of the offenders could be found, excep 
the unfortunate wight who was found in an insensible 
condition. He was taken in charge and bailed to ap- 
pear for trial. 


Horrible Suicide in Wisconsin. 


About two weeks ago, the quiet little town of Hudson, 
Wisconsin, was the scene of an appalling tragedy, 
which has created an unusual excitement throughout 
that entire portion of the State. The victim was an 
industrious farmer, named Frank Doe, who was held 
in high esteem by a large circle of acquaintances. A 
few weeks previous to his decease the unfortunate man 
had exhibited symptoms of insanity, and had become 
so completely beyond the influence of his reason that 
his family were afraid to be alone in his company. 
From tbe appearance of the corpse when found, it is 
supposed that the horrible deed was committed during 
the night, and that the first attempt at self-destruction 
was made with a drawing-knife, by which his head and 
face were lacerated in the most frightful manner. His 
nose and one hand were comp'etely severed from his 
body, and the wounded arm hacked terribly in several 
places. His throat was cut from ear to ear, and about 
twenty ugly gashes were found upon his body. The 
struggle for life must have been desperate; neither the 
large vein nor the windpipe were severed by the knife- 
Failing in these efforts to accomplish his frenzied pur” 
pose, he seized his gun, which happened to be heavily 
loaded, and placing ite muzzle against his breast, dis- 
charged it, the contents cutting a large and raguzed hole 
through his body. The remains were not discovered 
until the following day, when they presented the most 
sickening appearance, The body was decently interred 
@ short time after by his neighbors. 


A Double Marder. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 7th inst., a man named 
George Stotler went to the house of an aged gen- 
tleman near Anderson, Ind., and desired the loan of 
a valuable horse belonging to the latter, for the purpose 
of attending afuneral. The old man refused to accede 
to his request, whereupon BStotler swore vengeance 
against the fumily, and then witudrew from the pre- 
mises in a very excited state of mind. A short time 
after supper be returned, and having vained access to 
the house, began abusing the family without any provo- 
cation, and when ordered to leave, empliatically re- 
fused, Two young men, sons of the proprietor, under- 
took to eject Stotler trom the house, when a scuffle 
took place, in which Stotler drew a pocke!t-knife and 
stabbed one of the sons several times, causing instant 
death, The murderer then seized the brother, and 
throwing him upon a .bed, plied his blows with the 
knife, until the body near the heart was terribly man- 
gled and lite extinct. He then made a rush for the 
aged father with the knife raise above his head, but 
the old man struck him with a piece of wood, and 
paralyzed hisarm, Stotler then fled to the woods, but 
was arrested on the following day and corimitted to 
jail for trial, 





Elliottsville, Staten Island, New York. 


Tus charming little village, if s0 it may be 
called, being a collection of delightful residences, is the 
property of Dr. 8, M. Elliott, the celebrated oculist ot New 
York city. The situation is one of the most picturesque 
and pleasant in Staten Island, renowned for its beauti- 
ful villas. The houses, substantially and elegantiy 
built upen the hillside, and overlooking the magnifi- 
cent bay, are in every way designed not only io be 
attractive to the eye, but comfortable and heulthful as 
summer residences, 


CRIMSON CRIME: 
A Tale of Love in the Capital of the World. 





CHAPTER 1I.—THE CRIME AND THE ORIMSON, 


On Thursday, March 6, 1862, two days after Shrove 
Tuesday, five women from the little village of La Jou- 
chere presented themselves at the po ice office at 
Bougival, They stated that one of their neighbors, the 
Widow Lerouge, who inhabited, by herself, an isolated 
cottage just beyond the village, had been missiny for 
two days, They had knocked several times at the door, 
but without eliciting any response. The window 
shutters being securely fastened, as was the door, it 
was impossible to get a view of the interior of the 
cottage. 

The Commissioner refused at first 1o comply. How- 
ever, they pleaded so earnestly that the magistrate was 
forced to yield; he sent for the Brigadier of Gendarmes 
and two of his men, and a locksmith, and thus accom- 
panied, followed the Widow Lerouye’s neighbors. 

The little troop, with the gendarmes at their head, 
slop) al the cottaye. 

«This is the place,” said the women, 

“ Let no one enter the garden,” suid the Police Com- 
missioner: and he entered himself, tollowed by the 
Brigadier of Gendarmes and the lockamith, He knocked 
several times with the heavily loaded cane, first at the 
door and then at the windows, 

Hearing nothing, he turned to the locksmith and 
ordered him to pick the lock. The latter opened his 
bag and prepared his tools; but he had scarcely intro- 
duced one of bis picklocks into the keyhole, when there 
wae a stir among the group of lookers-on. 

“ The key |"’ some one shouted, ** the key !”’ 

A little urchin of some dozen summers, playing about 
with his comrades, had found a large key in the ditch 
by the roadside, He picked it up, and brought it for- 
ward in triumpb. 

The key was tried and found to fit the lock; it was 
evidently the key of the front door. 

The Commissioner and the locksmith exchanged 
glances full of gloomy nee yo 

Those who had anticipated that a crime had been 
committed were not mistaken, Inside the cottage it 
scemed as though a maddened hand had taken pleasure 
in turning everything topsy-turvy. 

Near the chimney, with her face in the ashes, lay the 
dead ey J of the Widow Lerouge. The whole of one 
side of the fage, and much of the hair had been burnt 
to a cinder, and it seemed wonderful that the fire had 
not been communicated to her clothes, 

“Where was she struck?” inquired the Commis- 
sioner; “I don’t see any blood.” 

“ Here, between the shoulders, Commissioner,” re- 
turned a gendarme, ‘Two neat blows, i’faith! I will 
bet my epaulettes she didn’t have time to say, ‘Ouf!’ 
Ah!” he continued, as he bent over the body and 
touched it, “‘ she is quite cold. I should say, trom the 
eoldness and stiffness of the body, that she must have 
been dead for at least thirty-six hours.” 

Who was this Widow Lerouge ? whence did she come? 
what did she do? what were her means of support? 
and how dui she live? What were ber habits, her 
manners, her resorts? Was she known to have 
enemies? Was she miserly, and was she supposed to 
have money? These were the points to which the 


Commissioner directed bis inquiries, But the witnesses, 


No- 





brace upon the roof of the porch, and passed through 


though numerous, could give little in: 


body knew anything of the victim, who was a stranger 
ia the place. 

Finally, after three hours of tedious questioning and 
cross-questioning, after listening to all the rumors 
current in the neighborhood, after gathering and sifting 

| all the idle and other ridicn!ous gossip of the villagers, 
tbe Commissioner arrived at the following tacts: 

Two years before, that is to say, in the month of 

| March, 1860, the woman Lerouge had arrived at Bougi- 

| val with a large furniture wagon filled with furniture, 
linen and baggage. 

She was a woman of some fifty-four or fifty-five years 
of age, well preserved, ropust and in excellent health. 

She did not like to speak of her husband, who, as she 
stated, had perished in a shipwreck. 

On one occasion she had said: ‘Everything is new: 
everything is fine; my d«ceased husband loved me only 
one year.” 

The Widow Lerouge passed for being rich, or at least 
in easy circumstances, 

She never went out in the evening, because she in. 
variably got drunk at dinner and went to bed immedi- 
ately afterward, It was a very rare thing to see stran- 
gers at her house; a lady anda young man had visited 
her four or five times; and once two gentkmen had 
called, an old man wearing a decoration, and a young 
man who seemed to be | is son, 

At the time he was asking questions, the Commis- 
sioner was making written abstracts of the testimony, 
and he had completed them by the time the police jus- 
tice arrived. He brought with him the chief of the 
detective force, and one of his assistants, 

The chief of the detective force was no other than 
the celebrated Gevrol. 

Gevrol’s assistant was an old offender who had made 
his peace with the law, named Lecoq. 

e Police Commissioner, who was beginning to 
weary of his responsibility, welcomed the Police Judge 
and the two agents as deliverers. He briefly narrated 
the facts and read his report. 

** You have proceeded very well, sir, so far,” said the 
Judge; ‘everything here is exact; but you have for- 
gotten one thing.” 

“What is that, sir?’’ 

“On what day and at what hour was the Widow Le- 
rouge last seen alive ?”’ 

“I was coming to that, sir, She was seen on the 
evening of Shrove Tuesday, at twenty minutes past 
five o’clock, She was returning trom Bougival with a 
basket of provisions.” 

“Are you sure of the hour ?”’ interrupted Gevrol, 

** Perfectly.” 

The agents continued their investigations in every 
part of the house, but the minutest search failed to dis- 
cover enything, not even the fainust indication which 
might serve asa point of departure. The papers even 
of the Widow Lerouge, if she had any, bad Jisapp-ared. 
They did not find a letter or even a scrap of paper. 

* Saperlotte |” said Lecog, in alow tone, ‘if we only 
had Father ‘Tir-au-clair here !”’ 

“Who is this Father Tirauclair?” inquired the 
Judge. ‘ It seems to meI have heard the name, butI 
can’t recollect where.” 

‘He ig a rough cus'omer !” exclaimed Lecogq. 

“ He was formerly an employé at the Monte de Piete,”” 
added Gevrol; ‘‘a rich old fellow, whose real name is 
Tabaret. Heplays detective, as Ancelin does custom- 
house officer, for his amusement. We have nicknamed 
him Tirauclair, because of a phrase which he is con- 
stantly repeatiny.”’ 

“Wo are losing time, gentlemen,” interposed the 
Judge. “Go,” he said, turning to Lecoq, ‘‘go and 
find Father Tabaret, and br'ng him here. I have often 
heard of him, and should like to see him at work.”’ 

Lecoq went out with alacrity. 





CHAPTER U.—ON THE SCENT, 


CERTAIN depositions taken by the Police Judge seemed 
to hold out some hopes. In the midst of darkness an 
humble taper shines like a lighthouse. 

In about an hour Lecog returned, 

** Here is Father Tabaret,”’ he panted out: “ I met him 
just going out.”’ 

Almost immediately there appeared on the threshold 
aman whose appearance, we must admit, in no wise 
suygerted the idea of an amateur detective. 

He was at least sixty years of age, and showed it. 

Little, lean, bent, he leaned heavily on an ivory-headed 
bamboo cane. He was clean shaved, with lips as thick 
as a wild bull’s, and a disagreeable turned-up nose, like 
the hook on a sax horn, His eyes of a dull gray, 
small and encircled with red, had absolutely no expres- 
sion; but they fativued yo y their insupportable 
restiessness. A few scanty locks of straight, lank hair 
shaded his forehead, which was narrow and retreating, 
hike a, rayhound’s, but they left in bold relief his huge 
ears, which seemed to stick straight out from his head. 
Father Tabaret, nicknamed Tirauclair, saluted the 
company as he entered. 
He remained there about half an hour, and then came 
out running, He went in — came out almost im- 
mediately, returned, ond finally went out of the house, 
The Judge cou!d not help remarking his restless anxiety, 
which resembled that of a dog hunting for a lost scent. 
After waiting about an hour, the Judge began to grow 
impatient, and asked what had become of his volun- 
teer? 

“He is out out on the road,” answered the Brigadier, 
“lying at full length on his belly in the mud, and 
mixing plaster in a plate, He says he is almost through, 
and will be here presently.” 

In fact, Tabaret made his appearance almost imme- 
diately. 

“T have the whole thing complete now,”’ he said to 
the Judge. 

The old man emptied the contents of his basket on 
the table: a large lump of clay, several large sheets of 
paper, and two or three plaster casts still wet, 

[The above is merely a summary of the first two 
chapters of the serial story of ‘‘ Crimson Crime,’’ com- 
menced in the New Yorx SunpDAy News, March 15. It 
will continue about eight weeks, and will be one of the 
most exciting, mysterious and sensational tales ever 
published. The Sunpay News is a large eight-paged 
paper, containing fifty-six long columns, and is fur- 
nished by newsdealers at seven cents a copy, or can be 
mailed to any address on the receipt ot the subscrip- 
tion price—$3 a year. Office, No, 19 City Hall Square.| 








A Diseustep Critic.—Hiram Powers, the 
famous sculptor, will visit his native country the com- 
ing summer, it is stated, and spend some months with 
his relatives in Cincinnati. He is a native of that city, 
and lived there for many years, having first shown hia 
genius by making some excellent wax figures tor Dor- 
teuil’s Museum, a well-known place of amusement in 
the West at that time. Among other fivures, he made 
one of Alexender Drake, a popular comedian in that 
section thirty years ago, Some of Powers’s friends were 
80 much pleased with his work, that they invited the 
Queen City journalists to look at it, among them one 
notorious for his hypercriticism, and believed to be 
something of a pretender withal. The particular critic 
came in the evening, when the Museum was dimly 
lighted, and took his position before the glass case. 
After gazing at the figure very intently for five minutes, 
he said to Powers, who was at his elbow, “There are 
some good points about this, Hiram, but ic has some 
extraordinary defects. The nose is too long entirely, 
and the mouth has a queer twist. One arm is longer 
than the other. The position, too, is very unnatural, 
No man could stand that way if he tried. It would be 
utterly impossible, I don’t see, Hiram, how you could 
have made such a blunder.”” Powers laughed, and im- 
quired of the figure, ‘‘What do you think about it, 
Drake?” The figure immediately stepped out of the 
case, and bursting into a loud iaugh, said, “1 thivk the 

ition pretty natural myself.” The critic did not 
oer the last of the jest to his dying day, and never 
afterward spoke to the facetious sculptor, 


JAPANESE ON A Spree, — The troupe of 
Japanese jugglers, who gave representations in Paris 
during the Exhibition, are now performing at Pesth. 
A curious scene is reported to have taken place there 
on the occasion of the first exibition. They bad been 





invited to breakfast by an amateur on the morning of 


the representation, and during the repast the strong 
white wines of Hungary were circulated freely. In due 
course, the doors of the theatre were opened and all the 
seats speedily occupied. Atter a long delay, the public 
became clamorous, when a Commissary of Police came 
forward to announce that the actors were unable to 
appear, in consequence of having drunk too copiously 
at breakfast. Great tumult ensued, and the result was 
that the defaulters were obliged not only to return the 
money received, but also to pay a fine of fifty francs for 
having failed io their duty to the public, They are said 
od sg required two whole days to recover their equili- 
um, 





Por Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, and all 
affections of the Lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL, which is sure to cure them. 





sh MUSICAL SCALE.—By Horace P. BrippLe. 

This work is an effort to throw some light upon 8 
subject which has received the attention of first-class 
minds at different periods. Many new principles are 
explained, and the facts laid down are all capable of 
demonstration; but whether the basis of induction is 
sufficiently broad and firm to sustain the conclusions 
given is a question submitted to the judgment of the 
reader. Price $125. Mailed postpaid. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO, Publishers, Boston; CHAS. H. DIT- 
SON & CO., New York. 


Gold! Gold!! My Golden Compound 
will force the Beard to grow on the smoothest face in 
twenty-one days. Satisfaction given or money re- 
funded. Sent by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadley Station, Lawrence Co., IL 


SEWING MACHINE. 
$ The celebrated CHAMPION SEWING MA- 
CHINE is a marvel of stmpiicrry and puRa- 
BILITY. It will Stitch, Hem, Fem, Fell, Tuck, Quilt, Bind, 
Braid and Embroider, making the Elastic Lock-Stitch. 
Patented Aug. 6, 1867, and does not infringe. The ladies 
are delighted with it. Single Machines Expreesed to 
any part of the U. 8. upon receipt of $4, at our risk, if 
in a registered letter, and warranted 5 years. Agents 
are making $10 to $20 per day selling them. For sam- 


ple machine and terms to Agents, enclose $4, and ad- 
dress the CHAMPION SEWING MACHINF. ©O., 164 











Broadway, N. Y. 650-52e0w 
IMPORTAN An entirely new article, just out, 
s which will be immen««iy popu- 


lar. A chance for making money rarely offered. En- 
close stamp tor descriptive circular. Address UNIVER- 
SAL INDEX CO., Box 1,766, Boston, Mass. 650-52e0w 





] 50 THE BEST! BEST!! and most richly 
® illustrated Magazine for Children is 

HE NURSERY, $1.50a year. Send forasample. Jt 
shall cost you nothing. See Premiums for 1868. Address 
J. L. SHOREY, Publisher, 13 Washington street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 650-52e0w 
$2.00 to $5.00 
‘OR every hour’s service, pleasant and honorable 
employment without risk. Desirable for all Ladies, 
Ministers, Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics, Soldiers, 
everybody. C, W. JACKSON & CO., 58 Beaver street, 
New York. 650-60eow 





$l PER DAY, SURE, and no money required in 
advance. Agents wanted everywhere to sell 
our Patent Everlasting Metallic Clothes Lines. Send tor 
a Circular, Address the AM. WIRE CO., 162 Broadway, 
N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ll. 650-52e0w 


= 


Catarrh, Pain, and Noises in the Head. 
Norron’s CATARRH REMEDY and mode of treatment 
allays the most painful symptoms in a single night, 
clears the head, removes offensive discharzes, tainted 
breath, &c., and cures the most hopeless cases known. 
Send stamp for pamplet to GERRIT NORTON, No. 11 
Ann street, 652-3 





A Day for all. Stencil Tool Samples 
tree, Address A, J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 








AGENTS WANTED for a Book entitled 

A PICTURE OF THE 

DESOLATED STATES, and the Work of Restoration, 

Every voter needs it before November, 1863. Freight, 

largest commission, and a premium of $500 paid. For 

full particulars address L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Conn, 
650-52 


Nurserymen & “eedsmen, 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Illustrative Descriptive Fruit and Seed Catalogues 
mailed to any address on receipt of stamp. 650-52e0w 


'¢¢ 6 6 ¢ € 6 8 
ry\o THE WORKING CLASS,—Farmers, Mechanics, 
_ Ladies and everybody, I am now prepared to fur- 
vish you with coustant employment at your homes— 
the whole of your time or in your spare moments, 
Business new, light and proftable. 50 cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and 
the boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great 
inducements are offered those who will devote their 
whole time to the business; and that every person who 
sees this notice may send me their address, and test 
the business for themselves, I make the following un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied with 
the business, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me. Full particulars, directions, etc., sent 
free. Sample sent by mail for 10 cents, Address E. C, 
ALLEN, Augusta, Maine. 650-52e0ow 


2 PER HOUR realized by our Agents. For par- 

ticulars enclose stamp, and address KEPHART, 
CRIDER & BROTHER, York, Pa. 650-52e0w 
WATCH FOR $1.—THE MAGNETIC TIME 


A INDICATOR AND COMPASS, in a neat case, 
with Glass shade, steel and German-silver works, white 
enameled dial, ordinary watch size, sound and service- 
able. Warratited to denote correct time, and keep in 
order for two years, Where satisfaction is not given, 
the money will be returned. Sent, postpaid, for $1; 
three for $2; or by express, C. O. D. on receipt of $1 
as @ guarantee. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, 
N. H. 








FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. Spring 
s term of thirteen weeks begins March 26, 
Sixty dollars for board, washing, fuel, and common 
English. Brick buildings, sixteen teachers, classical, 
scientific, commercial and musical departments, For 
thirteen years the best sustained boarding seminary for 
ladies and gentlemen in the State. “A live Christian 
institution, impartially non-sectarian.”” Address for 
catalogues or rooms, JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 
Ba” Studies accompanied by a Professor from New 


York. 2eow 
OOK AGENTS WANTED — For DR, WILLIAM 
|] SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Written 
by Seventy of the most distinguished Divines in Europe 
and Anftrica. Illustrated with over 125 Steel and Wood 
Engravings. In one large octavo volume. Price $3.50. 
The only edttion published in America condensed by Dr. 
Smith's own hand. We employ no Genera! Agents, and 
offer extra inducements to Agents dealing with us. 
Send for descriptive circulars, and see our terms. 
Harti 





J, 





B, BURR & CO., Publishers, lord, Conn. 
650-53e0w 











anon 28, 1868.] 
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OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaper— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 
One copy for thirteen weeks............ eee 
Chimney Corner— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.... 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy thirteen weeks, .........sesseeeeee 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.. 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
One copy for thirteen weeks..............+ 
Tlustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or its equivalent— 
One copy one year, or 62 numbers....... . 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 4 
One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 2 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.... ° 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
Lady’s Magazine— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers 
Budget of Fun— 
One copy one ye r 
Pleasant H«.. 
One copy 


ad 
b> 
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$88 s88 s88 
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ui, OF 12 nuMbE?Ps.....ec0ee00 1 60 


CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspa per.—Five copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wra) per, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getiing up club, 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club, 

fllustrirte Zeitunmg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription, Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lestir’s ILLvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CoR- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, ONG year... .....sceeeeeeces $7 00 
One copy Chimney Cormer and Lady’s 
Magazine, one year,......0.sseeceecees eee 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Pleasant Hours,.... 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
n@y Corner and Budget,............... 
One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BBIME,.....ccccccece oe «+e» 1000 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 
* On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazrne, four cents; 
onffeach copy of the ILLUsTRATED Newspaper, ILvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
ZertunG, BupGet or Fun, and Peasant Hours, two 
cents; «nd if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
acriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s MaaGazineg, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
ILusTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupecer or Fun, Boys’ 
AND GIRLs’ WEEKLY, and PLEasant Hours, three cents 
per quarter 


7 00 
5 00 
5 00 


eee eeeeee eens 


POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but 1s the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send Name and Address in full 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Box 4121, P. O., New York. 


Now is the Time to Get up Clubs. 


Blegant Inducements: 


Mr. Leslie has recently imported from Italy a 
quantity of admirable pictures in oil, on canvas. 
of great merit, and such as their size a 
remarkable finish could not be purchased for less 
than from seventy-five to three hundrea dollars 
each, which he soon to give to subscribers on 
the terms stated below. These beautiful pictures in 
any saloon or parlor would not suffer by compari- 
son with the finest oil paintings. The subjects are 
as follows : 


I.—“* THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; 
full of character, and rich in color. Size 
10 by 123 inches. 
“A charm’ icture of Spanish lif irited 
drawn, full are, eoasien, and auelively Coleen. 
Watson's Art Journal, 


II.—“* THE PROMISED BRIDE;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party 
in the foreground. Size, 84 by 134 inches. 

“Original pictures of the size and merit of these 
would cost from $75 to $100.— Watson’s Art Journal, 


IIL.—“* BREAD AND TEARS; OR, THE 
LACE-MAKER.” Anelaborate and highly- 
Sinished interior. Size, 184 by 214 inches. 

“It is really finely treated—a scene of real life so 
touching that its sentiment will be appreciated by every 
one. An original picture such as this would bring 
$300.— Watson's Art Ji 


IV.—** THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
by Oremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 38 
inches, 

“Drawn with great freedom and boldness, and richly 
and harmoniously colored. The charming female 
figure in this picture will be universally Five 
hundred dollars would hardly purchase an original 
picture ot this class.”"— Watson's Art Journal, 


“I must express my surprise and gratification at 
their artistic excellence.—Col. T. B. Thorpe, Author of 
the “ Bee Hunter.”’ 


“In execution and general effect these works are 
aeens the best specimens we have seen.”"—New York 
mes, 


Cenditions on which the Pictures may be obtained. 


I.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Pearl Street, New York, three subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
$3 50; the CHIMNEY CORNER, $4; or the 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, #4; or one sub- 

— to all three, will be entitled, in addition 

to the three Periodicals, to one of the dn 

Oi-Pictures. I. or Il, “ THE GUITAR 

PLAYER,” or “TH PROMISED 

BRIDE,” at his option. 


IT,—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions as 
above to any one of the Publications, or pre 
in all, some to one, some to another, will be 
entitled to a +] of the elegant Picture in Oil, 
No. III,“ BREAD AND TEARS.” 


III.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. 1 V., 
the highly-finished and brillant * FALCONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 


Where several unite to form a club, they may 
decide by lot on the owner of the picture. 


Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture. 


To facilitate efforts to get up clubs, we will send 
the picture, ‘‘ BREAD AND TEARS,” to any one 
engaged in getting up aclub of five for the LADY'S 

AGAZINE or the papers, on his forwarding to 
us the amount of three subscriptions ; then the five 
copies ordered will be sent as soon as the balance 
is received. 


To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 
TE , we will in like manner send *‘ THE 

'ALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,’ and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 
sending the Magazine or the papers ordered. 


Persons not wishing the pictures can obtain the 
Publications at the usual rates, 





— —- 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain’ 'wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As thie work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at cny time. 

In the February No. was commenced an) exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 
Aza All subscriptions to be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





FRANK LESLIES’ 








icture, 22 
ONKEY’S 


With No. 129 is given away a magnificent 
by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers, 





Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty lllustrations, 


With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogriph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertsining reading 
matter for town and country. 

Price, 50 Cents. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Given away, with No. 78, Title and Index to 
Vol. 3; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL; with No. 68, an Illus- 
trated CHECKER BOARD, for Chess and 
Draughts. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 


FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy; 
or, 1 copy for six months, $1.25; 1 copy a year, 





$2.50; 3 copies a year, $6.50; 5 copies a year, 
$10. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
The getter-up of a Club of four yearly sub- 


scribers (Ten Dollars, sent at one time), will re- 
ceive either of the beautiful Oil Paintings named 
below, which have been imported from Italy by 
Mr. Leslie : 


1. THE GUITAR PLAYER, by Giuliano; 
full of character, and rich in color. Size, 10 by 
124 inches. 


2. THE PROMISED BRIDE; a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party in 
the foreground. Size, 84 by 134 inches. 

The Palys of a Club of two yearly subscribers 
(Five Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box 
of Orandall’s Improved BUILDING BLOCKS 

‘OR CHILDREN. 


A yearly subscriber (Two Dollars and a Half, 
sent at one time) will receive our COMIC ALMA- 
NAC sor 1868, containing over 60 Engravings. 

Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents. 

As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weelcly is stereotyped, 
all back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions 
to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 


12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 

— (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


r ib. 
oe and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 . 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 


Nos. 91 ann 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 6,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the gous we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 


Great 





Through our of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same (with the small 


additional expense of ion) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 
Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. © answer is ny J this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club 7 ow much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactiy what he orders,and nomore, The cost 
of rtation the members of the Club can divide 
=— ly among themselves, 

e funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club, Or, 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
the gery gins up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we be as liberal as we can afford, We send no 

pli tary package for Clubs of less than $30, 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly ta 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 














letters and orders to the 


American Tea Company, 


os. G1 & BB VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





~ Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 








- = | ia 
certificate keep accurate time. 
meled at $20; these are as rich in ap 


can have an excellent watch, eq in ap 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered com: 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, 
worn, and as wel) finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
 § the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
//=g~ with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time, For ap- 
¥ pearance, durability, and time, they have mever been 

SS—-) watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted 
Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes, Also Ladies’ Watches elegantly ena- 
nce as Gold Watches costing $175 to $200. For this small sum any one 
ce, and as good for time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 


sition, known only to our. 
eeping its color as long aa 


ualed by 
y special 


pesran' 
Shains, ll made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 
paren agg- — by need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


express. Customers must pay ALL the express 
Ba TO CLUBs—Where six watches are 


watches for $90. 


tf 


charges. 
ordered at one time, we will send one extra watch, making seven 


Cc. B. COLLINS & CoO., 


37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office, New York (up stairs, 


Bons ) 





— Something New- “6% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stam for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





\HE GREATEST WONDER AND MIRACLE OF 

THE AGE. Sent, paid, for 25 cents. Ad- 

dress W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. Agents 
supplied at $2.00 per dozen. 643-55 








THD CONFESSIONS AND BIPn- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 

Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF KELF-CUBE. Written by one who 
cured himself, and sent tree on recei ——- 
dire: ted envel Address NATHANIEL YFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. a Also free, by the same publisher, 
a Circular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem of the 
War. 





AGENTS WANTED 


T ll Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Gaver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman 8t., N.Y. tf 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nasaan 
street, N. ¥. tf 





OWE & STEVENS’S FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
| | Thirty different shades, all in liquid form. The 
same shades, all in powder form. We advise the use 
of the Blacks, Browns and in the powder form. 
For sale by all Druggists and 650-520e0W 





$15 NOVELTY SEWING AND EMBROIDER- 
s ING MACHINE is the only cheap licenssa 
Machine in the market. It will do kinds of work 
done by the high-priced machines. It makes the fagnous 
Elastic Stitch, which will not rip or break, if every 
third stitch be cut. Run by hand or foot. Priee with, 
table, $22. nts wanted. Machines sent om receipt 
of price. Ad FRENCH, GILBERT & CO., 614 
Broadway, New York. 650-52e0w 


The Great Discovery !—$4 from 50 cts. 
— iculars, etc., sent free by mail for 50 cts.,, 
which will yield a net profit of over $4. They are every. 
where needed, and sell at sight. Agente wanted. Ad. 
dress MARTIN & OO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 





Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of February 6, 1868, 
No, 13207... a 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold, Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & O©O., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 
( NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for every ounce. 
of adulteration found in “B. T. Baperrr’s Lrow 
Corres.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed, 
** hermetically,” under letters patent trom the U. 8, Gov~ 
ernment. 1 the “aroma” is saved, and the coffee. 
presents a rich, glossy appearance. Every vp should 
use it, as it is 15 to 20 per cent. stronger than oiher pure 
“Coffee.” One can in every twenty contains a $ 
Greenback. For sale everywhere. if your grocer 
does not this coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the factory, B. T, BABBITT, 
Nos, 64 to 74 Washington St., N.Y. 645-59. 


BUYING AN EARTHQUAKE.—See Faanx 
Laxstm’s Bupert or Fun. Seward Sold, 
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GHOSTLY COUNSELLORS. 
Tae Exzoutrve—‘‘ Ah! my friends, you can sympathize with me—but tell me, does it hurt very 


much ?” 


Tue Execut-ep (together) —‘* No—you don’t feel it after the first minute or so.” 


THE LOVER'S OWN GIFT BOOK. 


Tho Essence of Album and Valentine. 





** To her whom each loves best; 
And if you nurse a flame 
That’s told but to her mutual breast, 
We will not ask her name.” 





The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship. 


Selectec. and arranged by J. W. Paumer, Editor of 
‘Folk Songs.” 
Ono Handsome Volume, $1 5v. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Scent postpaid by the 
Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 


0651-53 And 63 Bleecker street, New York. 


 TUCKER’S CELEBRATED 
PATENT SPRING BED. 


The only Spring Bed known combining the essen- 
t:a!s of comfort, cleanliness, durability, and cheapness, 

Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs, and Cradles 
oi new and handsome patterns. For sale by the prin- 
v pal Furniture Dealers and the Manufacturers, 

‘Tucker Manutacturing Co., 128 William st., N. Y¥., 
117 end 119 Court st., Boston. tio. 





_ $10 to $20 a Day Guaranteed. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED to introduce oyr NEW 
STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, Stitch alike on 
both sides. The only first-class, low-priced machine in 
the market, WE WILL CONSIGN MACHINES to responsi- 
tie parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON A 
Satary. full particulars and sample work furnished 
on application. Address W. G. WILSON & CO., Bt. 
Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, O,; or Boston, Mass. 652-vlo 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
kRPIANOFORTES, 
were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 


Prize, the Legion of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 
making sixty-three first premiums during the past torty- 








four years, Warerooms, No. 652 Broadway. otf 
Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Guime-Boox 
vroR TRAVELERS In Cuba, PUERTO-Rico anp 81. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintstor Tours. One Vol.8vo, In.vs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 

I peer =) op gees P P 

sent mail, , on receipt o " 
v FRANK teste 


ILLUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Otredlars containing 
iu.l information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, ete., mailed tr-e on application, Specimen 
books of types, cute, borders, etc., etc., 10 cente. 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adums Press Co., 
tf 26 Courtland. etreet, New York. 


TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 

BLUEING BAG. A perfectly pure 

Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 

all others in economy and conveni- 

ence, Each Bag in a neat Box. 
Price 10 and 20 cents, 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 
PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York. 


FLORENGE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINES 
Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 














THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular, | 
505 Broadway, New York. | 


nn ——-—— ——— | 


low’ AMERICAN CHROMOS are facsimile re- | 
productions of Oil and Water-color Paintings by 

eminent artists, Ask tor tnemat the Art stores. Send | 

tor list to L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 651-540 


. MERCHANTS, GANELIRS, 


And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 broadway. tfo 


All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
oe, Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved rms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro. 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 631-430 





Hannah Blizabeth Madrell, deceased. 
GEORGE LEIGH COPELAND. 


Wanted the t address of GEORGE LEIGH 





COPELAND, who is a ——- legatee of the will 
of Hannah Elizabeth Madrell, deceased, late of 
Douglass, in the Isle of Man, widow. The said | 
George Leigh Copeland is r ted to com icate 
immediately to his father, John Hans Copeland, 309 
Canal Street, New York, or to Messrs. Francis & Al- | 
mond, Solicitors, 21 Harrington Street, Liverpool, Env- | 
land. Should the said George Leigh Copeland be dead, | 
and this advertisement meet the eye of any onc ac- 
quainted with the fact, they are requested to commu- | 
nicate to either of the above addresses. 




















PRINCE &COS. 
Patel Fee Lomel- tena. B. 
AND MELODEONS. 


‘Forty thousand arenow inuse 


| 





BUFFALO.N.Y CHICAGO. ILL. 


tfo 


THU BOWEN I.CROSCOPE, 
“agnifyin: 500 Times, mailed io any ud:l-ess tor 50 cts. 
Tures of d ferent powers tor $1. Ad.reas 

o F. B, BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass 








‘BREWSTER & BALDWIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, | 


_706 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


EXT TO GRACE CHURCH,) 





| A Well-Assorted Stock Constantly on Hand. 


| #@- Illustrated Catalogues furnished if cesir.d. 
oeow 


this notice. 





We 


¢ 
( 
4 


as 


ALABAMA, A LA STEVENS, 


Unciz Sam—‘ What's this ? 
got it upside down !” 

Porter—‘‘ Jus so, Massa. 
Dat’s de right way, Massa.” 


PATENT OFFICES. 

Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent, are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of 
the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims 
before the Patent Office for over Twenty Years, Their 
American and European Patent Agency 1s the most ex- 
ter sive in the world. Charges less than any other relia- 
ble agency. A Paraphlet, conta.ning full instructions 
to inventors, is sent gratis, 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 

Addre:s MUNN & CU., 37 Park Row, New 
York. 643-550 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 

Price *0 centa; by mail 60 cents. All Druggistssell it. 
Werxs & Potten, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


tm ~~ MILLER & WATSON’S 
PATENT BOOK CLAMP 


(IMPROVED). 







’ The greatest invention of the age 
=4.,for carrying School Books. Every 
Boy and Girl should have it. Price 
60 cents and $1. For sale b; Book- 
sellers, Stationers, and Yankee 
Zz Notion Dealers, 
MILLER & WATSON, Sole Manufacturers, 
211 Centre street, New York, 
Stale and County Rights for Sale. 0652-4 





LYON’S 
Ladies’ Paper 
COLLARS. 


Splendid imita- 
tions of Linen Em- 
broidery and Nee- 
dle-work in great variety. They are worn by ladies 
every where, We will send a dozen of either of the 
above, or of all of them, by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. Tri them. Address 

Wm. P. Lyon & Son, P. O. Rox 4461, N. Y. 

N. B. — Merchants will be supplied on very liheral 

terms. Samples and Price-list by mail when desired. 


ANTED, AGENTS, 


$75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male 
and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. 

Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address, SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., or 
Boston, Mass. 





CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- | 
tics palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under | 


the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 
650-530 





SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIA"O 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
same time the cheapest. 

Wanenooms—452 BROOME STREET, wean Broap- 
WAY. 

PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates, 649-520 

$100 a Month Salary will bo paid for 
Agents, Male or Female, ip a new, pleasant, permanent 
business; fall particulars free by return mai!, or sam- 
ple retailing at $450 for 50 cents. A. D. BOWMAN & 
CO., 48 Broad street, New York. (Ciip out an’ return 
648-600 





Ah! I see; the new map of Alabama. 


| 


‘AMERICAN 0:0» WATCHES, 


But how's this! You've 


Dat’s the way Massa Stevens and dem all fix ’um—black side on top. 


at Greatly Reduced Prices. 





Recommended by Railroad Engineers, Conductors, 
Expressmen, aud other experts, as superior to a)l others 
for durability, steadiness, and accuracy as time-kee,- 
ers. 

Unscrupulous importers have placed a worthless Swiss 
imitation in the market, To avoid imposition, purchasers 
should invariably demand a certificate of genuineness. 

For sale by ali respectable dealers, tfo 


POLLAZX & SON, 
Manufact’:s of Meerschaum Goods, 
Stores: 27 John st., near Nassau ; 692 
Broad’y, n. 4th St. Pipes and Llolders 
cut toorderand repaired. All goods 
warranted genuine. Send for whole- 
sale or retail circular, Box 5,846. o 





OW TO BE HAPPY.— Worth more than aoup. A neat 
copy mailed free to any address we Cemts. Ad- 
dress Publiaher, Box 1,350, Da.thmore, Md. ° 


———— - 


Every One his Own Photographer. 
The Magic Photograph I'rame end Glas, with which 
any person can take their own or friends’ likeness in 
Five Minutes. A very uttractive parlor oa eement, 
Samples sent to any address, with directions, the 
receipt of 50 cents. WHEELER & WILLIAMS, i 

Sixth Avenu:, New Yo.k City. 651- 


This is no Humbuz! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will rece:ve, by retin ma |, 
a a ot your future husband or wite, witu 
name and date of marrage. Addross W. FOX, P. v. 
Drawer No. 38, T'ultonville, N. Y. 


CLOVERINE, 
A Delightful Substitate for Benzine. 
AGENTS: 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York City. 
PROPRIETORS: 


ARCHER B. ROTTON & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
6435-04 


651-030 








WARDS. 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measuroment for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List cf 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 
Tur CASH can BE PaID TO EXPRESS COMPA.'Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RBTAIL. 


8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, and Union Square, 
New York, tiv 





NEURALGIA, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
Its Effects are 





} 





Magical. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. One peckage, 
Sito’ postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage 7 cts.; twelve . 
, 4 ects. Sold by all druggists. 


ts. 
ER & 00., 120 Tremoxt St., Bostoa. 
610-6io 








